EUROPE'S CHILDREN—1947 


American churches are sending them Bibles as well as vitamins 
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‘\I Think They Need Some More’’ 


WE WERE GATHERING at the table for din- 
ner when our four-year-old Paul said, 
“When I look at all this food, I think of 
the poor children in Europe.” Presently 
he added, “I think I’ll wrap up some food 
and send a package over there.” 

I tried to explain that it was very dif- 
ficult to send food so far but suggested that 
we could send money to buy things for 
them. He thought that over for awhile and 
then proposed that he could send the 
money in his piggy bank. He had been 
collecting pennies for more than a year to 
buy an airplane. After a little reflection 
he said, “I think I'll give half and keep 
half.” 

The bank was opened. There on the 
table were more pennies than Paul had 
ever seen—hundreds of them. He pushed 
them in two piles, one to be sent, the other 
to keep for himself. 

We counted the money and stacked it. 
Paul had 70 cents in his pile and there was 
about $2.40 in the other. “That,” he said, 
“we will send to the poor children in 
Europe.” I got a big manila envelope and 


suggested that he put the money in it. Ten 
pennies at a time, he dropped them in 
until the $2.40 had been disposed of. At 
this point he hesitated, said, “I think they 
need some more,” and began to put some 
of his own 70 cents in the envelope. 

There was another moment’s hesitation 
and he said, “Well, I think we’d better 
send it all.” Every last penny was put in 
the envelope. At his dictation I wrote on it, 
“For the poor, hungry children in Europe 
from Paul D.” His final remark was, “You 
know Daddy earns money for me, but they 
can’t earn any.” Next morning he handed 
the money in at vacation church school for 
Lutheran World Action. 

This may seem as incredible to you as it 
seems to me now when I write it down. 
Yet it did happen just this way. If I were 
to read this I would say some sentimental- 
ist had been working overtime, that kids 
just aren’t that way. I tell it to you so that 
you may know, when you wonder about 
speeches, that one very little boy heard 
with understanding and did not forget. 
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Death will solve problems 

There will be a way to solve prob- 
lems in Germany... . Seventy million 
people will not always be dependent 
on food sources which can sustain only 
40 million. ...In the relatively near 
future, 25 to 30 million will die. 

The prediction was quietly spoken. 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin had some 
figures to show the way things were 
going. Last year there were 24,000 born 
in Berlin, he said. But 105,000 persons 
died. In other cities the story was the 
same. 

From Berlin the bishop had arrived 
by plane on Oct. 15. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, he was tell- 
ing his story. In Frankfurt-on-Oder, 
in the Russian zone of Germany, he 
had visited a parish church, he re- 
ported. Customarily the list of those 
who have died during the week is read 
by the pastor. “I cannot read all the 
names,” the pastor explained .. . “only 
40 or 50, about one-fourth. The others 
I shall read at a later service.” 

“To die from undernourishment is 
not so bad as you might think,” Bishop 
Dibelius assured students at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. “You grow tired, 
your eyes are dull, you fall asleep and 
do not awaken... . The bad thing is to 
see people you like dying that way. 
It is a little heartbreaking to see chil- 
dren who are never able to laugh be- 
cause they are weak from hunger.” 


Life with the Russians 

“To a certain degree,” reported 
Bishop Dibelius, “the church in the 
Russian zone in Germany is better off 
than it was under the Nazis. Moscow’s 
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official policy is to avoid trouble with 
the churches.” 

Russian officials in Berlin permit 
church services, “even though they may 
not be fond of our sermons,” Religious 
News Service reported the bishop as 
saying at New York’s Union Seminary. 

“The trouble begins with other church 
organizations, such as foreign mission 
societies, women’s groups, youth activ- 


Bishop Otto Dibelius 
- ‘25,000,000 will die" 


ities. The Russians are not accustomed 
to the social work of the church. Know- 
ing nothing about this program, they 
distrust everything.” 


Youth in Germany 

British occupation authorities have 
permitted the church to conduct a 
youth program, said Bishop Dibelius. 
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American authorities have tried to 
provide their own—baseball, and so 
forth—without sensing that the Ger- 
man youth need something more potent 
than sports. 

From the U.S. Department of State 
had come a book that might interest the 
bishop—Occupation of Germany—a 
241-page report on policy and progress 
in 1945-46. It has nearly two pages on 
“religious affairs.” 

“The churches are again seeking to 
assume the moral leadership of Ger- 
many and in particular to provide guid- 
ance for youth,” says the report. “There 
is an inherent conflict within the Evan- 
gelical churches between the Confes- 
sional group, which accepts the thesis 
of collective war guilt and urges demo- 
cratic reconstruction, and the tradi- 
tional nationalistic elements, which 
have been wont to associate Lutheran- 
ism with a strong state power. One 
problem of the occupation authorities 
is to forestall any attempt at national- 
istic reaction which might assume a 
religious guise.” 


Missionaries plan 

Total overseas army of the United 
Lutheran Church—the number of men 
and women missionaries available for 
foreign service—is 222. Working with 
them on four continents are nearly 20 
times that number of nationals. That 
was the report on Oct. 22 when the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions met in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Last month 151 of the missionaries 
were at their overseas posts. Most of 
the others—veterans on furlough or re- 
cruits completing their training—at- 
tended the Harrisburg meeting. 

They were making plans for future 
work, talking over problems with mem- 
bers of the Foreign Board and of the 
WMS executive committee. 
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Sharing in discussion were men and 
women of the lands to which the mis- 


“sionaries go: Dr. Peng Fu, Pastor James 


Liu, Miss Sarah Tsui of China; Mr. 
Robert Beharry of British Guiana; Pas- 
tor and Mrs. P. David and Miss Hem- 
alatha John of India. 


Mr. Peng threw stones 

“When I was 13 years old I threw 
stones at a foreign preacher visiting 
our town,” confessed Dr. Peng Fu. “I 
tore up the tracts given to us.” There 
came a day when he could no longer 
resist the missionary message. He be- 
came a Christian, is now president of 
the Lutheran Church of China. 

“Many millions of Chinese are like 
me,” said Dr. Peng. They also can be- 
come Christians. “Why not carry the 
Gospel where there are the most peo- 
ple?” he asked. In China there are 
450,000,000 . . . world’s largest field for 
mission work. Chinese are glad to get 
missionaries now. 


Indifference in Argentina 

“Difficult and discouraging” is the 
missionary’s work in Argentina, wrote 
the Rev. Robert Oberly, ULC commis- 
sioner surveying the field there. “This 
is not a religious country. 

“It is not even a Roman Catholic 
country, except in the minds of Roman 
Catholic pressure groups in North 
America which have some _ influence 
with our Passport Division.” 

In a typical Argentine city of 50,000, 
Roman Catholics provide worship facil- 
ities for less than 500—as many as are 
expected to attend mass on the average 
Sunday. There are fewer Roman Cath- 
olic parishes in Buenos Aires, sup- 
posedly “Catholic,” than in the some- 
what smaller Philadelphia which has a 
large Protestant population. 

“Tt is difficult for a North American— 
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and would be nearly impossible for an 
Oriental—to imagine the indifference to 
religion in this country,” reported Mis- 
sionary Oberly. 

There are 1,878 baptized members in 
15 congregations of the ULC Argentina 
mission. Next year they will be organ- 
ized as an Argentine church. Proposed 
constitution for the church was studied 
by the ULC mission board last month. 

New work in four Argentine cities— 
Posadas, Azul, Olavarria, and Tandil is 
planned. Congregations and schools will 
be opened. Work in Uruguay, espe- 
cially in Montevideo, is recommended 
by Pastor Oberly. 


What could the board do? 

“At least 50 new missionaries ought 
to be recruited for Japan in the next 
three years, and the church should be 
requested to provide a fund of at least 
a million dollars,” reported Dr. John L. 
Yost to the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions last month. 

There wasn’t much the board could 
do about a proposal like that. Its budget 
for the whole world in 1947 is only 
$691,430. The board is asking the ULC 
to provide an extra $163,000 for Japan 
next year if the total amount of the 
double-apportionment goal is received. 
It hopes to add 25 new missionaries in 
the next three years—not for Japan 
alone but as the total re-enforcement 
for Africa, China, India, and South 
America also. 

Regardless of the state of the ULC 
pocketbook, Dr. Yost knew what he 
was talking about. He had spent 60 
days in Japan as chairman of a commit- 
tee of 14 American churchmen, and had 
visited the larger cities from Tokyo 
to Kumamoto. “All doors are wide 
open,” he reported. “The hearts of the 
people are receptive.” 
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Full of faith 

Aim of the churches in Japan is “not 
simply to increase the number of Chris- 
tians, but to make Christian faith and 
principles the keynote of the program 
of reconstruction and rebirth of the na- 
tion,’ Dr. Yost stated. Christians of 
Japan are “filled with a resolute faith 
and determination.” 

Lutherans share with other Chris- 
tians in their postwar enthusiasm. 
“Wherever I went I was deeply im- 
pressed with the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of Lutheran pastors and congre- 
gations,” Dr. Yost said. “The churches 
were always crowded, especially with 
young people.” 


"United Church" 

“An organization loosely thrown to- 
gether without a confessional basis and 
without a common life and united in- 
terest” is Dr. Yost’s description of the 
Kyodan, the United Christian Church 
of Japan which was created during the 
war years. “At best the United Church 
is but the beginning of another denom- 
ination in Japan. It is to be expected 
that the Lutheran Church in Japan will 
maintain its own distinct identity.” 
Final decision regarding the Kyodan 
will be made by Japanese Lutherans in 
November. 

“Our brethren in Japan are aware 
of the difference between mere corpor- 
ate union and the spiritual unity of the 
church,” Dr. Yost reported. 

Reopening of the Lutheran theo- 
logical seminary in Tokyo should take 
place soon. “Leaders of the Kyodan 
have offered to surrender the buildings 
immediately upon the request of the 
Japan Lutheran Church... . If we are 
to have a Lutheran Church in Japan 
we must have our theological semi- 
nary.” ; 
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Six months to rest 

A year ago in January Dr. M. Edwin 
Thomas was involved in an accident. 
It was four months before he could get 
back to his office. A year later he had 
not entirely recovered. 

Dr. Thomas would be glad for a little 
rest and relaxation. “At 65,” he said, 
“a man does well to step aside and let 
younger men take over.” He had held 
a top executive position in ULC foreign 
mission work for 19 years. He thought 
it was time to retire. 

“Besides,” he explained, “the Foreign 
Mission Board now has a strong staff 
of new people”... Dr. Luther A. Got- 
wald, executive secretary ... the Rev. 
Herman L. Gilbert and Miss Helen 
Shirk who joined the staff this summer 
=. . Dro Fred J. Fiedler > .. Ernest F: 
Proffen ... Dr. Paul P. Anspach who 
will be at headquarters until he goes 
back to China next year. 

It would be a good time to say good- 
by. So Dr. Thomas resigned. 

Last month the Foreign Board ap- 
praised the work he had done since he 
went to India as a missionary 39 years 
ago. At a dinner meeting in Harrisburg 
on Oct. 21, a half-dozen speakers said 
it was good work, faithfully done. 

The speakers knew the Thomas re- 
cord thoroughly. They were: Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, Foreign Board president; 
Dr. Victor McCauley, an India mission- 
ary; Mrs. C. W. Baker, WMS president; 
Miss Nona Diehl, WMS executive sec- 
retary; Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, FMB 
member; Dr. L. A. Gotwald. 

It was in 1908 that Dr. Thomas, his 
wife, and his sister, Miss Jessie Thomas, 
started for India. They entered the 
Guntur field. Dr. Thomas began evan- 
gelistic and educational work at Naras- 
aravupet. Eight years later he and his 
wife came home for their first furlough. 
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They were assigned to raise a “Refor- 
mation Jubilee” fund for the India field, 
and succeeded in gathering $285,000. 
With that money grammar schools and 
boarding schools were built, equipment 
for the educational program which has 
produced a generation of trained laity. 

Second period of the Thomas service 
in India was from 1918 to 1925. They 
went to the Bapatla field. In that time 
Dr. Thomas and two national pastors 
baptized 11,000 persons. Then Dr. 
Thomas returned to America as field 
secretary of the Foreign Board. Three 
years later he was elected a board sec- 
retary. 

Now there would be time to rest. Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas would go to Florida 
for six months. After that there might 
be service at a post less strenuous than 
Foreign Board headquarters. 


Bibles by the box car 

American printing presses had a new 
assignment. They were producing the 
Bible in the Japanese language. That 
had never been done in the U.S. before. 
This month the American Bible Society 
had 150,000 copies ready . . . 1,696 pages 
apiece . . . weighing three pounds, 50 
per cent more than necessary for a 
Bible in English. 

Hight maximum-size box cars were 
taking the Bibles westwards. Japanese 
Christians and non-Christians were 
eager to receive them. No Bibles had 
been printed in Japan since 1941. Said 
General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo: 
“There now exists an opportunity with- 
out counterpart since the birth of Christ 
for the spread of Christianity among 
the people of the Far East.” 


Bus question 

In New Jersey it’s legal for public 
school buses to transport parochial 
school children. In Iowa it is not. 

Last month the Iowa supreme court 
ruled unanimously that no public school 
district may get state money to operate 
buses if private or parochial school 
pupils are transported in them. 

Free rides for pupils of the Christian 
Reformed school in Whatcom county, 
Washington, were ruled out by a state 
superior court last month. 

A bus case that had been carried to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, that of Roman 
Catholics in Kennett Square, Pa., was 
dismissed. Paul Connell, who had ap- 
pealed from the decision of the state 
superior court, decided to drop the case 
for “personal reasons.” 

Eagle eyes would watch for any more 
stepping over the line separating church 
and state. A nation-wide organization, 
formed by 60 prominent Protestants, 
came into existence last month to de- 
mand “that legislatures and executives 
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and courts shall defend the Constitu- 
tion against all attempts to subvert it.” 


More parochial schools 

There is a 50 per cent increase in 
Roman Catholic parochial school en- 
rollment in the United States since 1920, 
it was reported last month. Scores of 
additional buildings are being planned, 
to cost nearly 30 million dollars. 

There were 6,551 Roman Catholic 
elementary schools in 1920, says the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Now there are 8,100. Enrollment 
increased from 1,800,000 to 2,151,000— 
20 per cent—while public school en- 
rollments gained 12 per cent. 

High schools have made bigger gains. 
There were 1,552, with 130,000 pupils 
in 1920. Now there are 2,111 with 
475,000 pupils. At present about 65 per 
cent of U.S. Roman Catholic children 
of elementary school age are in paro- 
chial schools, states the Educational As- 
sociation, but only 35 per cent of high- 
school age. In 10 years there will be 
more than 50 per cent, it is predicted. 

Roman Catholic college and univer- 
sity enrollments are now 240,000; nor- 
mal schools, 10,000; seminaries, 15,000. 


Communists can join church 

It is possible to belong to a church 
and be a Communist, according to Earl 
Browder, former chairman of the 
American Communist Party. In the 
Unitarian magazine, the Christian Reg- 
ister, he says only Marxist Communists 
are anti-religious. 


Although the Communist leaders are I 


Marxist, most rank-and-file Com- 
munists are not. “In some countries a | 
majority are active church communi- | 
cants.” Only Communist policy regard- _ 
ing religion is “its demand for uncon- 
ditional separation of church and state,” 
he says. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Leaving England 
BRITISH AUTHORITIES are seriously 


considering a substantial reduction of 
population in the British Isles; this may 
eventually reach a total of 10,000,000. 
The present voluntary emigration, in- 
volving nearly 1,000,000, has directed 
official thought toward concerted ac- 
tion. Already negotiations are in prog- 
ress with immigrant-hungry dominions 
and colonies of the commonwealth to 
turn the flow of migration toward them. 

Just at present, however, most of the 
would-be emigrants are applying for 
visas to enter the U.S.—about 3,000 
each month, but eventually most emi- 
grants will follow the empire road. 

Need for migration is openly and 
clearly recognized. Recently a Labor 
M.P. told his constituents, “A lot of 
people will be well advised to emi- 
grate.” The president of the British 
Overseas League likewise declared, “We 
must either resign ourselves to a very 
much reduced standard of living for a 
long time to come, or take drastic steps 
to diminish our population.” 

Those who remain within the empire 
may take their capital possessions with 
them, though there is a capital restric- 
tion for those who seek Canada or the 
U.S. The present “austerity” situation 
in the British Isles is the chief imme- 
diate reason for this wave of emigra- 
tion, but the atom-bomb and guided- 
missile threats in event of another war, 
and the conditions and difficulties of 
Britain’s industrial breakdown are more 
compelling factors to speed the flight. 


Disappointment 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, PERHAPS the most 


independent of the eastern European 
satellites, is wondering about the value 
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of Russia’s protecting friendship. Last 
year Russia contracted with the Czechs 
to furnish cotton in exchange for a cer- 
tain proportion of the finished fabric 
produced. The Czechs found the cotton 
unfit to manufacture satisfactory cloth, 
so they took American cotton to make 
up a workmanlike article, and sent that 
instead to Russia. 

The Russians were so delighted with 
the quality of the cloth received that 
they decided to use it for export, thus 
depriving themselves of needed mate- 
rial in order to collect some hard 
money. They sold the cloth to Switzer- 
land for good credit exchange, and the 
Czechs are wondering what to do with 
the inferior Russian cotton, and why 
they should not have had the profit of 
the foreign market for their American 
cotton. 


Help for Tito 


WHATEVER MAY BE Yugoslavia’s po- 
litical attitude, her thoughts and hopes 
are being directed westward econom- 
ically. Dictator Tito’s ideology professes 
to be untouched, but he is learning by 
experience that his five-year plan for 
Yugoslavia’s recovery can expect noth- 
ing from Russia but empty promises. 

Part of Tito’s difficulty rises from the 
fact that he is trying to industrialize a 
country that was in prewar times 80 per 
cent agricultural. For this he needs 
what Russia is keeping at home—all 
available mechanical “know-how.” And 
this the western world is slow to give 
him, because when he came to power 
he removed all men with western skill 
and connections from Yugoslavian 
mines and plants. 

Tito also needs western credit, but 
that too is slow coming, for Tito ex- 
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propriated all prewar western invest- 
ments, industries, and mines in Yugo- 
slavia. If Tito makes peace with the 
west, that will not please Russia; be- 
sides he will have to soften a lot of his 
talk about the curse of capitalism. 


Bigger birds 

To MAKE AMERICANS more turkey- 
conscious is the plan of the nation’s 
gobbler-growers. They want to dis- 
sipate the common idea of turkeys as 
a seasonal crop and to sell customers 
on the advantage of bigger birds. 

This may be just a change in fash- 
ions. Some years ago the growers were 
experimenting with stream-lined birds 
to fit the modern apartment ovens, also 
with hybrids that would put more meat 
on birds at more places. Now they say 
big “toms” have a better flavor, are 
more economical to raise and so will be 
cheaper. They can be raised so big that 
butchers can cut them into steaks. 

All this was discussed in the recent 
annual conclave of the National Turkey 
Federation and the Poultry and Egg 
National Board in Cleveland. It may 
be tuo soon to anticipate these develop- 
ments in time for Thanksgiving. 


Striking oil 

SEARCHING FoR oil is becoming uni- 
versal. It is being pressed in remote 
corners of nearly every land. The latest 
reports cite the discovery of a 30-mile- 
wide basin on Japan’s Hokkaido Island, 
which promises rich returns. 

In the Netherlands East Indies also 
the movement is toward greatly in- 
creased production. American Vacuum 
and British-Dutch Shell together hope 
to produce 100,000 barrels daily there 
very soon. Oil is being drilled for in 
Palestine for the first time. Areas are 
being prospected 15 miles south of Gaza, 
Samson’s old town, and in the Negev 
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region of South Palestine. 

Coal is equally an object of intensive 
search. Russia is even now operating 
30 coal pits recently opened in South 
Sakhalin Island, which was given to 
her as a “prize” for “declaring war on 
Japan.” Britain is hunting coal in 
Borneo. The present world uneasiness 
is urging nations everywhere to become 
as self-sufficient as possible. 


Spell of the Yukon 


MILITARY BASES now under construc- 
tion in Alaska have roused public in- 
terest in much more than strengthen- 
ing of the Territory as an important 
outpost of defense. Attention is being 
called to the rich contributions Alaska 
could make to national resources and 
social welfare, if it were given a chance. 

Operations are now under way to re- 
alize these potentialities. An eventual 
$100,000,000 private capital investment 
is counting on producing 8,000,000,000 
board-feet of lumber out of the Tongass 
National Forest. Drillings are being 
vigorously pushed in the 48,000,000-acre 
Navy petroleum reserve in Northwest 
Alaska, with a promise of large returns. 
There are large tracts of farmland 
available in southern Alaska that are 
about to be opened up for homestead- 
ing. The first offer of 45,000 acres is 
available now to veterans who apply. 
Later, free grants of farmlands will be 
open to any who come. 

The vacation possibilities of Alaska 


are to be played up. Transportation is | 


to be improved; new roads built; new _ 
air-fields developed. The present rail- _ 
road between Seward and Fairbanks is. 
to be rehabilitated; 2,750,000 acres will | 
be opened in free five-acre tracts for | 
pleasure resorts, camps, filling stations, 
restaurants and hotels, all within five ]) 


‘miles of Alaska’s main highway. 


—JULIUS. F. SEEBACH 
The Lutheran 


Washington 


A NATIONWIDE conference on the con- 
stitutional separation of church and 
state was held here recently with 60 
Protestant leaders present. An organ- 
ization was set up “to insure the sep- 
aration of church and state.” 

The statement of purpose called for 
a constructive approach to the problem 
and disavowed any hostility toward any 
Catholic doctrine or polity, but asserted 
its opposition to the political activity of 
any group which led to encroachment 
on the constitution of the United States. 

Even this concern over this basic 
American principle needs careful 
watching and interpretation. For one 
thing, this principle has been a scape- 
goat and banner under which people 
with little social conscience have taken 
refuge. Those who most devoutly hold 
this principle must likewise hold the 
corollary that church and state are in 
this country to make contributions to 
each other. Loud-lunged politicians 
who resent the church’s concern with 
public issues had better re-think their 
misunderstanding of this principle. 
Theodore Roosevelt was correct: “Re- 
ligion and liberty are natural allies.” 
We all favor the separation of the in- 
stitutions of church and state but we do 
not favor leaving public issues to pres- 
sure groups and selfish politicians. 


THIS NEW ORGANIZATION, among other 
objectives, is insisting upon the recall 
of Myron C. Taylor as President Tru- 
man’s representative at the Vatican. 
The writer of this page has repeatedly 
stated his conviction that those Prot- 
estant leaders who jointly secured some 
kind of promise from President Tru- 
man about bringing Mr. Taylor home 
from the Vatican used the wrong meth- 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


ods for getting it done. 


Instead of pushing this issue further, 
an aggressive Protestantism needs to 
create such centers of world leadership 
as President Truman manifestly regards 
the Vatican to be, so that he will be 
inclined to freely consult us on all is- 
sues involving moral and spiritual co- 
operation without the formality of any 
formal appointment at public expense. 

The Washington Post editorially com- 
mented that “there have been many 
statements of late from Catholic prel- 
ates and laymen which have created 
doubt whether the Catholic Church 
does in fact accept the separation of 
church and state upon which our 
democracy is founded. Some of the 
distinguished members of the hierarchy 
go so far as to declare that it has been 
impossible since the days of Leo XIII 
for any informed Catholic to accept the 
absolute separation of church and 
state.” However, the Post rejoices that 
there are individual Catholics who do 
accept this basic American principle, 
men like the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, in his address to the Holy 
Name Society of Boston. 


THE EFFORTS of any religious group 
to secure favors from the government 
or to dictate to it must be resisted with 
all constitutional means. 

Two types of minds in control of this 
country only mean that America has 
ceased to be—the military mind or an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of any type. 

Beyond these considerations, how- 
ever, these are years for co-operation 
among all religious faiths in those 
causes which mean the survival of the 
democratic way of life. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Ottawa 


CANADIANS HAD the opportunity last 
month to study and compare the prob- 
lems and methods of the two major la- 
bor groups in the country—the Trades 
and Labor Congress (connected with 
the American Federation of Labor 
through international unions) and the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (similarly 
linked with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the U.S.). Chief ques- 
tions facing the organizations as they 
met in annual session within a week of 
each other were what to do about Com- 
munists in their ranks, and what to do 
about political action. 


THE LARGER OGRANIZATION, the Trades 
and Labor Congress, representing 
350,000 Canadian workers, met first. On 
its agenda was a resolution that pro- 
voked hot debate: that members of 
the Communist Party be barred from 
holding office in the congress and its af- 
filiates. Self-acknowledged Communists 
shouted that it was high time red-bait- 
ing ceased at the convention. They were 
backed by a number of moderates who 
pointed out that the congress was on 
record that “the political or religious 
beliefs of members are their own busi- 
ness.” But this was qualified that these 
beliefs must not be placed ahead of the 
welfare of the trade union movement. 

Finally a compromise was adopted. 
It condemned any “political party or 
persons attempting to use the congress 
for their own ends.” 

The congress turned down a call to 
organize its own political movement to 
give labor direct representation in 
provincial and federal governments. 
Declared President Percy Bengough: 
“This congress is a non-political organ- 
ization. It is not dominated by the 
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LABOR AND COMMUNISTS 


Communist Party, neither will it be- 
come the tail-end of any political 
Dantyae 


THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOR 
faced similar problems—but took stands 
differing from that of its rival. The con- 
gress struck two ways in a resolution 
against both Russian “communistic im- 
perialism” and American “capitalistic 
imperialism.” Later it rapped the Reds 
again by resolving to oppose by all 
legitimate means any “totalitarian phi- 
losophy, whether it be Communist, or 
Fascist, or a reflection of either one.” 
Finally it ousted a Communist from its 
executive board. 

It was hoped by one speaker that 
these actions would put an end to 
“Communist character assassination of 
congress leaders.” 


Formation of a “Federated Labor 
Party” which would take united political 
action to defeat in particular the pres- 
ent Dominion government and the 
parties in power in Ontario and Quebec, 
was proposed. It met with little sym- 
pathy from the administration which 
branded it as “the new line of the Labor 
Progressive Party (the Communist 
Party in Canada) as laid down by the 
Comintern.” 

Instead the congress placed itself 
more solidly behind the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, third 
largest political party in the Dominion. 
It would make this group the political 
arm of labor. 


WAITING FOR THE NEXT session of par- 
liament is Bill 338—a national labor 
code. The TCL has approved it in prin- 
ciple but the CCL has condemned it. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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World Lutheranism Writes a Constitution 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Organizing for world action is described in concluding article on the Lund assembly 


THERE WERE NO newsreel photogra- 
phers focusing their cameras on Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, nor on any other 
dramatic event in 400 years of Lutheran 
history. 

Not until 1947 did the cameramen 
arrive. They were at Lund this sum- 
mer, on July 3, as one after another of 
the leaders of churches signed the con- 
stitution of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Sometime during the coming year, 


Bishop Hans Meiser 
Signs Constitution fer Church of Bavaria 
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no doubt, the film will be shown in 
churches throughout America. 

Two mornings earlier—July 1—this 
constitution had been adopted unan- 
imously. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz put the 
motion. After the vote he stated, “The 
Lutheran World Federation has come 
into existence.” 

There had been an hour of debate 
before adoption of the constitution as 
it had been drafted by a committee. It 
had been agreed that no changes in 
the proposed constitution would be 
made until after it had been adopted. 
Then amendments might be put to a 
vote. If adopted they would go in ef- 
fect one year later, unless objection to 
them was filed by churches comprising 
one-third of the Federation constit- 
uency. 


ONE OF THESE amendments—which 
will be effective next July 1 unless 
something unpredictable happens—had 
been proposed by Dr. Stewart W. Her- 
man. He did not think there was a 
positive character to the statement of 
one of the purposes of the federation. 
... “To achieve a united Lutheran ap- 
proach to ecumenical Christian move- 
ments and to common responsibilities 
in missions and education.” 

Under the influence of Dr. Herman’s 
argument, the statement as amended 
will read: “To foster Lutheran par- 
ticipation in ecumenical movements, 
and to develop a united Lutheran ap- 
proach to responsibilities in missions 
and education.” 

Delegates from India led the debate 
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on a sentence in the constitution pre- 
scribing the manner of selecting rep- 
resentatives in the assemblies which 
will be held every five years. A small, 
energetic man from Madras, Pastor 
S. W. Savarimuthu, was especially elo- 
quent. 


THE CONSTITUTION as originally drafted 
allots seats in the assembly as follows: 
Denmark, 10; Iceland, 5; United States, 
40; Finland, 10; Norway, 10; Germany, 
40; Sweden, 10; other countries, 5 each. 

Why should the constitution specify 
the countries in which Lutheranism has 
been long established, and merely list 
as “other countries” the lands where 
Lutheranism is relatively young, or 
where it is a small minority? That was 
Mr. Savarimuthu’s question. 

As amended, the constitution will 
mention no countries. 

“Allocation of the representatives in the 
Assembly shall be made to the member 
Churches by the Executive Committee with 
the advice of the National Committees, 
and due regard shall be given to such fac- 
tors as numerical size of Churches, geo- 
graphical distribution by continents and 
countries, adequate representation of the 
younger Churches and the minority 
Churches, and the right of each com- 
pletely independent member Church to 
have at least one representative in the 
Assembly... .” 

The same point regarding representa- 
tion was raised regarding provision for 
the executive committee—the 16-mem- 
ber group which directs the work of 
the federation in the five-year periods 
between assemblies. The constitution 
gave Germany four places; North 
America, four; Scandinavia, four; 
“other countries,” four. 

As amended the constitution will di- 
rect each assembly to elect its execu- 
tive committee of 16 “with due regard 


to such factors as numerical size of 
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Delegates from Austria 
Bishop Gerhard May, Dr. Georg Traar 


Churches . . .” and so forth, as above. 
“In the choice of members from the 
younger churches and the minority 
churches,” the amended constitution 
will provide, “an effort shall be made 
to effect changes at each Assembly in 
order to make possible a rotation among 
all of them.” 


THESE WERE the only constitutional 
changes. An important resolution 
adopted empowers the executive com- 
mittee to create commissions or depart- 
ments for (1) missions, (2) work on 
behalf of displaced persons and ref- 
ugees, (3) relief, (4) youth activities, 
(5) social welfare. What may come out 
of this is beyond prediction. A depart- 
ment of Lutheran world missions, for 
instance, co-ordinating the work of 
scores of independent societies in many 
countries, could be the biggest achieve- 
ment of the Lund assembly. 

For at least the next five years, the 
accomplishments of the Lutheran World 
Federation will be largely in the hands 
of 17 men—those elected to the execu- 
tive committee, and the executive sec- 
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retary, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. If they 
are bold and energetic, wise and re- 
sourceful, they will give world Lu- 
theranism such leadership as it has 
never had before. Because never be- 
fore has leadership been given such 
authority to proceed. 

Selection of an executive committee 
by a nominating committee was very 
carefully done. Eight of the 16 mem- 
bers were on the 12-man committee 
which arranged the Lund assembly: 
four Americans, Drs. J. A. Aasgaard, 
Franklin Clark Fry, Ralph H. Long, 
Abdel Ross Wentz; three Germans, 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, Bishop Hans 
Meiser, Prof. Ernst Sommerlath; and 
Dr. Alfred Th. Jorgensen, Denmark. 

Three new members represent inclu- 
sion of new territory in the leadership 
of world Lutheranism: Mr. Charles 
Delbruck of France, Bishop Lajos Or- 
dass of Hungary, Pastor J. Lakra 
of India. Five other new mem- 
bers are Prof. Anders Nygren 
of Sweden, Bishop Johs Smemo 
of Norway, Archbishop Aleksi 
Lehtonen of Finland, Bishop N. 
Beste of Germany, and Arch- 
bishop-in-exile Teodor Grun- 
bergs of Latvia. 


ELEcTION oF Professor Nygren 
as president of the federation 
was unexpected. Archbishop 
Erling Eidem found himself un- 
able to undertake the presidency, 
and when the Nygren name was 
mentioned it immediately cre- 
ated an enthusiastic response. 
Professor Nygren had been a leading 
figure in the theological discussions at 
the Lund gathering. He is known 
throughout the world as a great inter- 
preter of Christian truth. 

This 57-year-old scholar has an ex- 
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For India... 
Pastor J. Lakra 


traordinary reputation as a clear thinker 
and writer. His career on the faculty 


“of the University of Lund began when 


he was 31. His genius was recognized 
by his senior colleague, Gustav Aulen. 
Within a dozen years his writings were 
known throughout the Christian world. 
His Agape and Eros has been as much 
quoted and debated as any other the- 
ological book of this century. His Com- 
mentary on Romans, published in 1944 
(which will be published in English 
translation by the Muhlenberg Press 
next year), is one of a half-dozen great- 
est books written by Lutherans in re- 
cent years. 

Now that German scholarship is 
heavily overclouded, two important 
centers of Christian study remaining in 
Europe are Switzerland—Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner—and Sweden, where 
men of the Lund faculty—Aulen, 


sees 


Archbishop-in-exile 
Teodor Grunbergs 


Nygren, and Ragnar Bring—are leaders 
of world thought about Christian truth. 


Next year Professor Nygren will 
come to America for lectures. He is a 
tall, slender, quiet, rather graceful man. 
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His drooping left eyelid is a striking 
oddity in his appearance. It can hardly 
be expected that this great teacher and 
writer will also prove to be a dynamic 
leader in world Lutheran affairs. Yet 
he will be a most useful co-worker with 
men of action, because of his unusual 
ability to point out the essential thing 
in a complex problem which seems con- 
fusing beyond solution. 

No doubt it is characteristic of Lu- 
therans that we would elect a famous 
theologian as first president of our 
World Federation. But we are not in- 
tending in this time of crisis to let our 
world action remain within the bound- 
aries of classroom discussion. But the 
best starting point for action is still in 
the realm of profound thought regard- 
ing the truth, from which comes life. 


On Executive Committee 
Dr. Ernst Sommerlath, Germany; Dr. A. R. Wentz 


The Church Goes Visiting This Month 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


This is the time for the Every Member Visitation in United Lutheran 
congregations. And this year the ULC is giving the visitors a lot of help 


WHEN PASTORS and lay leaders con- 
duct the Every Member Visitation this 
fall, they will do it with the strongest 
support of audio-visual aids and lit- 
erature in the history of the United 
Lutheran Church. They will be re-en- 
forced by a motion picture, a filmstrip, 
a recording, a 32-page picture booklet, 
and numerous folders and tracts on 
tithing, family giving, and the roots 
of Christian stewardship. 

A kit of samples of the literature was 
sent to each pastor in September. Two 
order cards were included: one for 
stewardship folders to prepare the way 
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for the Every Member Visitation; the 
other for the supplies to be used in the 
visit. 

All EMV materials were produced 
and are being distributed free by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship. The increased member- 
ship of LLM, from 88 to 358 in two 
years, has given the organization the 
financial resources to produce and dis- 
tribute audio-visual aids and the new 
picture literature. Help has come, too, 
from congregations that have contrib- 
uted a share or all of the cost of post- 
age and the production of the materials 


The Lutheran 


Henry Endress (left) confers with Actor Addi- 
son Richards during filming of "And Now | 
See."" Mr. Endress, ULC associate stewardship 
secretary, is author of scripts now being used 
throughout the church to educate Christians in 
generous giving. He is author of the "Go... 
Go ye" booklet and other Every-Member-Visit 
publications soon to be distributed among ULC 
members 

ne a 
they received. 

“Go ...Go YE” is the theme of the 
32-page picture booklet that heads the 
list of EMV literature. Printed in two 
colors, the booklet represents the aver- 
age church member by a little figure 
of a man who appears in every scene 
where the church is at work. Facts 
about the ULC’s need for the double 
goal in 1948 are given in brief para- 
graphs. The figures of the budget-goal 
are given in a double-page spread. 

EMV leaders were given a choice of 
three pledge cards. The newest card, 
“C,” emphasizes church membership, 
tithing, is suitable for addressographing 
the names and addresses of church 
members, has a scale of giving, and pro- 
vides a line for subscriptions for THE 
_LurnHeran. Card “A” emphasizes the 
tithe and card “B” includes the scale of 
giving. The latter two cards are re- 
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prints from last year. 

The popularity of the “Mr. 
Stickman” series for Sunday 
school stewardship has prompted 
the Laymen’s Movement to make 
all three pamphlets available to 
the entire church: “Mr. Stickman 
Says’—the division of the ULC 
benevolence dollar; “Mr. Stick- 
man Spills the Beans”—on giving; 
and “All Aboard”—on world mis- 
sions. The series was developed 
by Dr. Paul Wetzler of the North- 
west Synod. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC 
stewardship secretary, provides two 
new tracts in the “First Steps in Stew- 
ardship” series. They are “Two Kinds,” 
a discussion of tithing, and “The Com- 
pulsion of Gratitude,” a presentation 
on the deep root of Christian steward- 
ship, the gratitude to God for His good- 
ness to man. Other tracts available in 
the series are “Man, What an Offer” 
by Dr. Herbert Weiskotten, “God is 
Owner” by Arthur P. Black, and “Stew- 
ardship, Its Essence and Purpose” by 
Dr. Walton H. Greever. 

“The Macedonian Fellowship of Tith- 
ers,” a leaflet-invitation to join this 
spiritual movement, is now made avail- 
able to the entire church. It was de- 
veloped by Dr. Earl Erb, stewardship 
secretary of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and has been effective in in- 
creasing the number of tithers. 

To meet the demand for more lit- 
erature on tithing, the stewardship of- 
fice has reprinted a picture story on 
family giving from Tue LuTHeran. En- 
titled “Jim,” the folder reproduces the 
discussion of a man and wife in reaching 
their decision to set aside a tenth of 
their income for the Lord’s work. 

The stewardship motion picture, 
“And Now I See,” a four-reeler with a 
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running time of 40 minutes, is being 
scheduled for showings in all 4,000 ULC 
congregations this fall by synodical 
stewardship secretaries. Reports from 
the synods indicate it is being used at 
Sunday services, church rallies, and 
training meetings. The ULC steward- 
ship office has produced a two-color 
“throwaway”. to promote attendance at 
congregational showings. Pastors are 
urged to send in orders at once. The 
leaflet includes a blank space where the 
pastor may mimeograph or print the 
name of the church and the date and 
time of the showing. 

The filmstrip, “Teamwork” present- 
ing the “why” and “how” of the Every 
Member Visitation, was produced by 
the Laymen’s Movement for the pro- 
motion of more and better organized 
visitations. The stewardship office has 
given all synods one copy (film and 
records) for each conference. Synods 
and many congregations plan to buy 
additional copies for wider instruction 
and inspiration. They are being sold by 
the United Lutheran Publication House 
for $10 each, with discounts for pur- 
chases in quantity. Everett Mitchell, 
Lutheran layman and director of NBC’s 


ra 


OFF PRESS at ULPH printing plant are a half- 


million folders which congregations distribute 


to announce “And Now I See." Mr. Frank 
Rhody, ULPH administrative secretary, ULPH 
pressman, and Mr. Endress inspect the job 


“National Farm and Home Hour,” is 
the narrator for the filmstrip and also 
for the EMV workers’ training record, 
“With the Friendliness of Jesus.” 


“ASK OF ME MYSELF" 
Picture God as saying to you, “My son, why is it that day by day 


you rise and pray, and genuflect, and even strike the ground with 
your forehead, nay, sometimes even shed tears while you say to me: 
‘My Father, my God, give me wealth!’ If I were to give it to you, 
you would think yourself of some importance; you would fancy you 
had gained something very great. Because you asked for it, you have 
it. But take care to make good use of it. Before you had it you were 
humble; now that you have begun to be rich you despise the poor. 
What kind of a good is that which only makes you worse? For worse 
you are, since you were bad already. And that it would make you 
worse you knew not; hence you asked it of me. I gave it to you and 
I proved you; you have found—and you are found out! Ask of me 
better things than these, greater things than these. Ask of me spiritual 


things. Ask of me myself.” 


—Sr. AUGUSTINE 
The Lutheran 


Politicians Can Be Christians 


By JAMES F. HENNINGER 


In fact, more Christians should be in politics, and the rest of 


us should take more interest in our responsibility as citizens 


IN ITS PRESENT PLIGHT, the world needs 
the Christian approach as it never 
needed it before. Because Christianity 
is not only the right but also the only 
really practical solution for the chaos 
created by unchristian and selfish at- 
titudes in recent years. 

Furthermore, Christianity is needed 
in public affairs always and everywhere, 
both at home and abroad. Many of us 
strive for a Christian atmosphere in 
our home community and at the same 
time pursue a selfish attitude in world 
affairs. Others are idealistic in the 
more remote field of international pol- 
icy and allow their home community 
to become secular, profane, and pagan. 

The field, therefore, is ripe unto the 
harvest, but the laborers indeed are 
few, while most Christians stand by 
idle. 

In international affairs, the individual 
Christian citizen can make his influence 
felt; but this must ordinarily be accom- 
plished through gifted Christian lead- 
ers. In his home community, his influ- 
ence can be wielded personally. Why 
then is there so little Christian action 
in matters of public concern? 


Dr. Henninger is president judge of the Lehigh 
county court, Pennsylvania, and a member of 
the United Lutheran Church executive board. 
He was a delegate to the World Federation in 
Lund this year. Along with heavy duties in 
government, he finds time to continue as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school at St. John's 
Church, Allentown, Pa. 
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WE FIND TWO main reasons. First, too 
many Christians take pride in keeping 
aloof from what they call politics, a 
term which really means exactly the 
same as citizenship, and second, too 
many Christians forsake their Chris- 
tianity when they enter public life. 

The early Christians as a matter of 
conscience had good reason for keeping 
aloof from the scheming of their pagan 
rulers. Christian conscience, however, 
always demands an acceptance of every 
responsibility in life and, today, one of 
the responsibilities of a Christian citizen 
in a democratic state is to throw his 
weight in favor of the best in govern- 
ment. 

The Christian has refrained from 
politics for fear of getting his hands 
dirty. But the unwary and weak Chris- 
tian can also soil his hands in business 
and in many other aspects of life. The 
only one who soils his hands in politics 
is the one who dips in for a share of the 
spoils and not the one who seeks to ele- 
vate politics from the mire. 


THE MOST VALID objection to the 
Christian’s participation in politics is 
his feeling of futility, or-—to use a more 
modern and popular word—frustration. 
Every so often, Christians have been 
aroused. They have driven their ene- 
mies to cover. Then they brush the dust 
of battle off their hands, turn their back 
upon the public scene. And before you 
know it the enemies of Christian living 
have come out of hiding and the Chris- 
tian citizen says, What’s the use? 
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Still more disappointing is the spec- 
tacle of that Christian who has taken 
an interest in politics, in order to bene- 
fit his community, and before long has 
succumbed to the idea of politics as an 
end and not as mere means to an end. 
The important thing to him is to keep 
a party in power, and not to establish 
a policy of government; to keep a fac- 
tion in control of a party, instead of 
compelling his party to adhere to com- 
munity interest. As a mayor, he ap- 
peases a police or fire department at the 
expense of the protection of the people 
or of establishing a firm moral tone. As 
a school director, he thinks of contracts, 
teachers, and janitors, instead of edu- 
cation. 

The Christian in politics has failed 
because his efforts have been sporadic 
and lukewarm. Can we afford to be less 
persistent or fervid than Christianity’s 
arch enemy, that tireless schemer, the 
communist? The Christian fails be- 
cause of selfishness, the refusal to ad- 
vocate a course good for the community 
because it may involve a personal sac- 
rifice. He fails from cowardice, the fear 
of hurting feelings, the fear of retalia- 
tion, defeat, or exposure. He fails from 
ignorance, ignorance due to lack of in- 
terest that frequently causes him to 
back the wrong person or program be- 
cause he has failed to investigate the 
facts or to think through the problem. 


IF ALL THESE THINGS stand in the way 
of Christian action, what can the Chris- 
tian do to make his world, far and wide, 
more Christian? 

He can accomplish wonders by simply 
showing an interest in community af- 
fairs. A simple inquiry now and then 
will remind public officials that they are 
public servants and that they are being 
watched. A word of encouragement will 
strengthen them and uphold their 
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hands as they perform their duties. 

The responsibility lies with each 
Christian citizen to play the role of 
prophet and to be the conscience of 
the state, to rebuke those in high places 
when they have erred, to support them 
when right. Citizenship is a part of our 
daily life. The Christian layman has 
cast his lot with his neighbors and can- 
not withdraw from his public respon- 
sibilities. As we educate our sons and 
daughters for a profession, for parent- 
hood, and in religion, so must we and 
they be educated for the part we ought 
assume in community action. 

As the word “politics” is in disrepute, 
so is the word “realism.” But if we 
only discuss citizenship—and do not be- 
gin to understand and to practice it— 
we shall accomplish nothing. Voting 
is not enough and unintelligent voting 
is worse than not voting at all. To meet 
the politician on his own ground, we 
must learn the techniques of politics. 
The Christian need not practice the 
dubious tricks of politics, but he must 
interest himself in its workings. If 
enough Christians enter the political 
arena, they can honorably and honestly 
control all political machinery and make 
it work for the common good. 

Christian citizenship does not imply 
belonging to a “Christian Party.” It 
does not involve acceptance of dictation 
from any ecclesiastical authority. It 
does not demand that one support a 
church-sponsored movement. Equally 
sincere Christians may be found on 
either side of any given question, for 
or against any one candidate. 

It does demand that the Christian cit- 
izen follow the dictates of his Christian 
conscience in the political field. He 
should not neglect that phase of his 
social life. In functioning as a citizen, 
he must remain thoroughly Christian. 
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The Chaplain Learned to Listen 


By W. RICHARD FRITZ 


As the number of persons suffering mental illness rapidly increases, pastors 


are learning to provide them with the special type of ministry they need 


CuapLaIn J. OBERT Kempson’s office 
in the South Carolina State Hospital 
had been moved. I remembered dis- 
tinctly that it had been at the end of a 
long hall. But abruptly my guide turned 
to a door immediately behind the in- 
formation desk in the lobby. 

The transfer of the office to a more 
prominent place, I later learned, had 
been made at the suggestion of the hos- 
pital staff. They wished its location to 
be a symbol of the part Christianity 
plays in the recovery of the patients 
committed to their care. 

The office itself was plain. Only the 
many books dealing with the relation 
between psychiatry and Christianity 
made it different from any intelligent 
pastor’s study. Chaplain Kempson him- 
self, with his long stride and shock of 
blond hair, made the room unusual. 

He is an energetic example of a new 
type of Lutheran pastor, constantly in- 
creasing in number. In the U.S. today 
are approximately 500 Lutheran insti- 
tutional chaplains. They conduct a reg- 
ular ministry in 2,000 of the country’s 
6,611 registered hospitals and visit hun- 
dreds of old people’s and children’s 
homes and penal institutions. 


“T REALLY HAVEN’T such a thing as an 
average day,’ Pastor Kempson re- 
sponded to my query. “But if I tried 
to outline one of my days, it would 
probably begin with attendance at the 
regular staff conference. Of course, I 
have no decision in these meetings. 
They are a review of cases by the med- 
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ical staff. But it is valuable for me to 
listen and observe.” 

Then would follow orientation inter- 
views in the Reception Building. Newly 
admitted patients are helped in adjust- 
ing to the strange surroundings and are 
assured of the interest of the chaplain 
and the staff. Visits with other patients 
fill the remainder of the morning. 

In the afternoon brief worship serv- 
ices are held in the wards and visits are 
made to the aged, infirm, and seriously 
ill. On Tuesday evenings Chaplain 
Kempson conducts discussion classes 
with the student nurses. On Friday 
afternoons he directs choir practice. 

“Oh, yes!” He smiled at my surprise. 
“We have two choirs and a Negro 
chorus of 50 or 60 voices. In fact, I 
wrote my master’s thesis on ‘Factors 
Influencing Hymn Preference Among 
the Mentally Ill.” ” He leaned forward 
and thumbed through a stack of pop- 
ular and less popular hymnals. “There 
just isn’t any adequate hymnal or devo- 
tional material for mental patients. It 
is something that is badly needed.” 

No average day can begin to cover 
the “variables” in his work. Pastor 
Kempson is chaplain of a parish that 
numbered, on June 29, a total of 4,923 
souls. He has countless unexpected 
contacts with inquiring relatives, visit- 
ing pastors, former patients, and em- 
ployees. He must conduct funerals and 
occasional marriages. Yet he has found 
time to serve as missionary secretary 
of the Luther League of America and 
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CHAPLAIN KEMPSON interviews a patient at the South Carolina state hospital. This type of 
ministry will require numerous specially trained pastors. Churches are beginning to provide them 


has just finished a term as chairman 
of the South Carolina Synod parish 
education committee. 

This young man, who daily meets 
more diverse problems than the aver- 
age pastor confronts in many years, was 
born near Little Mountain, S. C., at a 
community known as Sligh’s Station. 
He was graduated from Newberry Col- 
lege and Southern Seminary. After a 
year as an associate pastor in Charles- 
ton, S. C., he was called by the state 
hospital to succeed Chaplain William 
H. Stender, who was also a Lutheran. 
He served in Charleston four years be- 
fore becoming pastor of a mission par- 
ish at Blythewood, S. C. In 1940 he 
returned to the hospital. 

“I HAVE FOUR AIMS as chaplain in a 
mental institution,” Pastor Kempson 
continued. “First, to provide a more 
effective spiritual ministry here. Sec- 
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ond, to find worship materials useful 
for this type of work. Third, to improve 
our physical equipment for religious 
services. And, finally, to organize a 
program of clinical training for min- 
isters and theological students. 

“That is something I want to empha- 
size,” he said, tapping his desk imper-~ 
atively. “I came to this position with- 
out any training or experience for such 
work. The longer I am here, the more 
I see the need of professional training. 
Many parish pastors have not even 
learned how to listen in their case 
work.” 

Fortunately, Pastor Kempson learned 
this lesson early. Soon after he joined 
the hospital staff a man came to him 
with a story of troubles. Having had 
very little experience at the time, the 
chaplain kept quiet. He merely as- 
sured the man of his interest as a rep- 
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resentative of the church. The inter- 
view was short and Pastor Kempson 
saw him only a few times on his rounds 
of the wards. But one of these times 
the man called to him. 

“Preacher, come here,” he said. “I 
am going home and I want to tell you 
how much I appreciate all you have 
done. You have been a great help to 
me!” 

Pastor Kempson was amazed. “I 
couldn’t remember that I had done 
anything at all for him,” he recalled. 
“Only after a while did it sink in that 
it was the listening that he had appre- 
ciated. 

“There is nothing that a pastor can 
learn, wherever his parish, that is of 
more value than how to listen with in- 
terest. Ministers so often want to pass 
judgment and give advice. At least they 
always seem to feel they have to say 
something!” 


CHAPLAIN KEMPSON HAS sought pro- 
fessional training. Under the supervi- 
sion of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing, with headquarters in New York 
City, he has taken three courses related 
to mental hospitals and correctional in- 
stitutions. 

“T hope to qualify as a supervisor for 
clinical training,” he explained. “Then 
I can set up a center here for training 
theological students and ministers in 
pastoral counseling.” Last summer a 
six-weeks’ experimental course was of- 
fered. It consisted of seminars, lectures, 
and observation. For the past several 
years, Southern Seminary seniors have 
conducted worship services in the wards 
of the hospital and attended seminars. 

“The pastor is in a key position in 
his community,” explained the chap- 
lain. “A program of training can give 
him such an understanding of the in- 
dividual that he can make the Christian 
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religion applicable to daily living and 
its problems. We need more pastors 
who can give direction without point- 
ing, who can give assurance and un- 
derstanding instead of judgment and 
advice.” 

He also emphasized that trained pas- 
tors could do much to correct mistaken 
ideas about the mentally ill and to re- 
move the stigma often attached to those 
who suffer in this way. “People who 
feel that their pastor understands their 
problems are going to come to him for 
spiritual resources.” 


CHAPLAIN KEMPSON IS ABLE to develop 
a progressive program at the South 
Carolina institution because of the 
pioneering work of earlier Lutheran 
chaplains. Back in the first half of the 
19th century, Dr. E. B. Hort, pastor of 
Columbia’s Ebenezer Church, was 
named first chaplain of the hospital. His 
duties, according to a magazine clipping 
dated Dec. 1, 1844, were “to preach on 
the sabbath, to visit and converse with 
the patients occasionally through the 
week, and perform other religious serv- 
ices.” So ably did he fulfill his respon- 
sibilities that he served for 20 years 
and became secretary of the hospital 
board of regents. 

In his own ministry, Pastor Kempson 
is always eager that clergymen of all 
denominations recognize their respon- 
sibility to the mentally ill. “The patient 
likes his own pastor to visit with him, 
show interest in his welfare, and ad- 
minister the sacraments in the manner 
with which he is familiar,” he said. “I 
myself never baptize a patient or ad- 
minister the communion when a pastor 
of that patient’s church can be secured.” 

In pursuit of this ideal Pastor Kemp- 
son has requested that the Columbia 
Ministerial Association appoint a reg- 
ular representative from each denom- 
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ination. Each assists in a special min- 
istry to patients of his faith. 


“WANT TO HEAR ABOUT MY PETS?” he 
asked with enthusiasm. “One is the 
patients’ committee on religious activ- 
ity. About 30 men and women are mem- 
bers. Their purpose is to aid the chap- 
lain in a more effective spiritual min- 
istry. 

“We also have a committee on music, 
and a committee on attendance that 
would make a fine contribution to any 
congregation. They really get them out! 
The arrangements committee takes care 
of ushering, providing flowers, and so 
forth. This group carries out our visual 
aids program.” 

Last Christmas patients produced 
their first pageant. A member of the 
Columbia little theater group directed. 
People, who in their home church 
would probably never have consented 
to take part, forgot all inhibitions in the 


re-enactment of events of the blessed 
night. 


Chaplain Kempson’s third objective _ 
—that of building a chapel on the | 


grounds—will soon be realized. Almost 


85 per cent of the necessary funds are | 
already in the bank. “The most pleasing | 


thing about it all is that the gifts are 
almost entirely small ones,” he said. 
“People everywhere are showing their 
interest in a spiritual ministry to the 
mentally ill.” When the chapel is fin- 
ished it will stand as a testimony that 
no man is whole without God. It will 
be a symbol of the Master’s invitation, 
“Come unto Me--. . . all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden and I will give 
you rest...” 

It is somehow reassuring to know 
that Chaplain J. Obert Kempson will 
be there to lead those who attend to the 
“Christ who loves us all and makes us 
whole.” 


A CUP OF COFFEE WOKE ME UP 


By NANCY BREWER 


NEXT TO my cLAss in Sunday school 
is a class of high school students. For 
many months I have recited in my class 
and have been prominent and active 
in the class social affairs. I have joined 
the other members of my class in caring 
for the sick and suffering, exactly as I 
have always cared for the sick in my 
family. 

But in my church school I have not 
paid much attention to members of the 
high school pupils’ class. There seemed 
to be no reason for that. Often I looked 
at the bobby soxers at my right and 
agreed with the woman next to me that 
these youngsters needed the respect we 
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in our youth had for the church. Never 
would we have worn costumes like 
theirs. I remembered too that we were 
quiet, more reverent than they are. 
Well, to be frank, we of the last genera- 
tion were a good bit more admirable 
than these flippant, noisy children of 
today. 


Peruaps I would still be a Pharisee 


of the 1947 type at my church school— _ 


with tall walls between me and the 
class next to mine had not such a sim- 
ple thing happened as spilling a cup 
of coffee down the front of my best suit, 
one of a dusty rose shade of soft woolen 
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cloth. I was eating in a restaurant in 
a small town not far from my home 
when the accident happened. 

Before I could fully realize the trag- 
edy of it, the young girl at the table 
next mine sprang to help me mop the 
coffee from my skirt. She used her 
handkerchief and after it the two hand- 
kerchiefs she had in her purse. And as 
she worked, she tried to give comfort. 
She was sure the coffee stains could be 
removed by a good cleaner. She herself 
had spilled coffee on a wool dress much 
lighter than mine and a cleaner had 
removed the stains. She added to this, 
“If you are going home tonight, you’d 
better send it to that cleaning shop on 
Walton Street, Miss —” 

A look of amazement spread on my 
face. How did this young girl know 
my name? Reading the look, she an- 
swered the unspoken question, “You 
are in the adult class at our church 
school. ’'m a member of the high school 
class next to it. I see you every Sun- 
day, and,” she smiled shyly, “I read your 
stories. You see I want to write some 
day and—” 

She stopped to gasp. “Why you are 
here to give a talk at the church on 
Blaine Avenue tonight. And in a suit 
with coffee stains.” 

We both laughed brokenly in dismay. 
Then she gave a little laugh. In it was 
relief. “I have it,” she went on. “I’m 
just a little taller than you are. Ive 
often noticed that. And you are slender 
so you can wear my suit tonight. It’s 
lighter than yours but it will go right 
with your hat and shoes.” 
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THAT EVENING I faced my audience 
wearing the suit of the bobby soxer who 
sat in the church school class which was 
at the right of the one of which I was 
a member. It was slightly too tight but 
it did not pinch as did my conscience. 

There were many things my con- 
science reproached me for that night. I 
told myself that it was not I, but the 
child in the class next to mine who had 
given a cup of cold water—one of a 
group I had called thoughtless, lacking 
in reverence and good manners—who 
had stretched out a hand in friendship, 
had given the first offer to become a 
good neighbor. 

Since then I have learned many 
things about the members of the classes 
around me at our church school. I 
have learned that I need the friendship 
of those high school pupils more than 
they need mine. 

They bring joy to my daily life, for 
often little groups of these girls stop 
to sit on my porch railing and talk. I 
have learned that with cordial and 
helpful neighborliness from adult 
Christians they will look after the 
America of tomorrow rather compe- 
tently, and our church school of tomor- 
row too. 

They still wear their bobby sox. They 
still giggle and shuffle their feet at times. 
They walk hand in hand with their 
boy friends and frankly discuss sub- 
jects that a generation back we dared 
not mention. But they are good and 
decent and in their way they follow in 
the footsteps of Christ. 


“Religion is life or neither is anything.” 


“It requires moral courage to grieve; it requires religious courage 


to rejoice.” 
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—Soren KIERKEGAARD 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


From the Tentmaker’s Shop 


By Ralph D. Heim 


PavuL WENT TO Corinth alone. Silas 
rejoined him there after visiting Phil- 
ippi. Timothy returned to Paul there 
with that joyous news from Thessa- 
lonica which occasioned the First Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians. Meanwhile 
Paul had won new friends and assistants 
(verses 1 to 3). 

Paul had learned when only a boy 
to be a tentmaker. That means, likely, 
that he wove the cloth from which tents 
were made. Thus, through work at the 
loom, he could be partially independent 
of his mission charges by providing for 
his own expenses. Many months away 
from Antioch in Syria now, he is prob- 
ably in need of money. So, upon his 
arrival in Corinth, he seeks the tent- 
maker’s quarter and goes to work. 

It happened to be in the shop of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Recently come 
from Rome, they may have been Chris- 
tians already. It was about 49-50 when 
Emperor Claudius issued his edict ex- 
pelling Jews from the city. History 
mentions the emperor’s desire to quell 
Jewish disturbances “instigated by 
Christus.” Possibly that means that the 
Christian movement had reached the 
Jewish quarter in Rome and aroused 
there the sort of rioting which occurred 
in so many of the places Paul went. 

We shall read soon (19:21) that Paul 
had a strong desire to go to Rome per- 
haps to meet, organize, and indoctrinate 
the group already there. We know that 
there were Christians in Rome five 
years later, for Paul wrote to them the 
“Epistle to the Romans.” Paul was for- 
tunate to meet such a Christian couple 
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Fourth and final reading on Paul's second mis- 
sionary journey is The Acts 18:1-23a. Additional 
light will be thrown on his ministry in Corinth 
by the reading of the Corinthian epistles. 


as Aquila and Priscilla at this time and 
they figure frequently in his further 
ministry. 

Since Paut’s LABoR at the loom was 
not an end in itself—he was only sup- 
porting himself while he pursued his 
ministry for Jesus Christ—we can be 
sure that his contacts with other crafts- 
men were used for the cause. We ex- 
pect, also, such verses as the fourth and 
fifth which state that he “reasoned in 
the synagogue every sabbath.” And the 
sixth which reports that he turned 
“unto the Gentiles.” And the seventh, 
too; it was just like Paul, driven out of 
the synagogue, to set up his mission in 
the house next door. 

The happy results of the Corinthian 
ministry described so briefly and 
brightly in verse 8, “many of the Corin- 
thians, hearing, believed,” must not be 
taken lightly. The epistles to the Corin- 
thians disclose what a seething cauldron 
this congregation was. Likewise there 
was triumph for the cross in winning 
the head of the synagogue and his 
household; yet it cost Paul dearly. 

Verses 9 and 10 suggest the price 
Paul paid. With similar references in 
the Corinthian epistles they indicate 
that this was a time of physical illness 
if not spiritual depression for Paul— 
his dark night of the soul. 


CormnTH was that kind of city. A 
map is necessary to understand its sit- 
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uation. You find it on the western side 
of an isthmus, a small Panama or Suez. 
The canal which crosses the isthmus 
now was started by Julius Caesar but 
not finished until 1893. In Paul’s day, 
therefore, the endless cargoes which 
arrived in the harbor of Corinth en 
route to the East were unloaded, trans- 
shipped by land, and reloaded at Cen- 
chraea on the eastern side of the isth- 
mus. The process was reversed with 
goods traveling from East to West. 

Thus Corinth was a commercial city, 
a center of sea transport. One writer 
puts it mildly when he calls that an 
unfavorable atmosphere. Another de- 
scribes the city as “opulent, cosmopol- 
itan, corrupt, and profligate.” Yet 
Corinth needed Paul and his message. 
So he remained there working, hard 
as it was, for a year and half. 

The Corinthian letters underscore the 
difficult conditions of Paul’s ministry 
in the city. The letters were written 
on Paul’s third missionary journey and 
scholars teach that there were at least 
four instead of two as it appears. 


OF THE FIRST LETTER we have only a 
fragment embedded in our II Corin- 
thians (6:14—7:1). It was written at 
Ephesus about a. pv. 53. Alluded to in 
I Corinthians (5:9), it suggests the 
gross immorality prevailing in the city. 

The congregation replied with a let- 
ter, brought by three men, in which a 
number of questions were asked. Mean- 
while, too, Paul had heard from the 
congregation through Chloe’s family. 
He replied with “I Corinthians,” the 
longest of all epistles, containing the 
memorable thirteenth and fifteenth 
chapters but dealing also with such 
problems as factions, sexual sin, litiga- 
tion, and evils connected with the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Paul, remaining in Ephesus, sent Tim- 
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othy and Erastus to Corinth, doubtless 
to be helpful to the brethren and to 
gather information for him. It is pos- 
‘sible that Paul himself made a hasty 
visit to Corinth. The results of both 
endeavors were so unfavorable that 
Paul wrote a third letter. At least a 
part of it is II Corinthians 10-13 which 
has been described as an expression of 
mingled “sorrow, passion, denuncia- 
tion, bitter disappointment, and pa- 
thetic appeal.” 

This letter was dispatched by the 
hand of Titus. Then Paul had another 
season of anxious waiting. He even 
started toward Macedonia by way of 
Troas, hoping always to meet Titus re- 
turning with good news. At length the 
two met and Paul learned that the crisis 
had passed. Thereupon he wrote the 
fourth letter (II Corinthians 1-9), full 
of gratitude and commendation. 


THE CORINTHIAN MISSION ended in the 
usual way (verses 12 to 17). Gallio ap- 
pears in secular history as a public of- 
ficial of outstanding family background 
and honorable service in government. 
The history of Christianity would have 
been vastly different if all Roman of- 
ficials had been Gallios. 

The Jews made a mistake when they 
took Paul before such a man. He could 
distinguish between crime or sedition 
and simple difference in religious 
opinion. Besides, he was an official who 
acted in accord with his conscientious 
judgment. Thus, when they dragged 
Paul into Gallio’s courtroom, he or- 
dered them put out. There was no 
cause for action. He kept hands off, too, 
when the Greek element took Sosthenes, 
who had become chief of the synagogue 
in place of the converted Crispus and, 
in retaliation, gave him a beating. 

Yet Paul doubtless saw the turn of 
the tide and, after remaining as long as 
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it seemed profitable, began his journey 
home. The first short stage was by land 
to Cenchraea on the other side of the 
isthmus. There he had his head “shorn” 
in relation to some vow. Just what 
that means no one seems to know. Later 
mention of his desire to attend some 
approaching feast in Jerusalem sim- 
ilarly has no satisfactory explanation. 
They are both, doubtless, Jewish ob- 
servances of some type. 


Two THINGS are worth remembering 
in that connection. First, Paul was 
ready to do almost anything short of 
denying Christ in order to win Jews. 
Second, he had been born and reared 
a Jew, had gone to Jewish schools, had 
been a Jewish leader. Even now he 
had Jewish relatives, including a sister 
in Jerusalem. It is easy to understand 
how he found good for his soul in some 
of the ancient rites of Judaism. 

He had full right to do that. Although 
he had fought the battle for Christian 
liberty from Jewish legalism, that very 
liberty permitted him to worship in any 
worthy way, even a Jewish one. Sim- 
ilarly today, Christian converts on for- 
eign fields are not required to discard 
everything Hindu, or Moslem, or even 
pagan in origin if it is helpful. 

At Cenchraea Paul took ship for 
Caesarea. The only significant event 
en route was his stop at Ephesus, prov- 
ince of Asia, back in Asia Minor. 

Although the people of Ephesus 
(were they Christians, Jews, or Gen- 
tiles?) wished him to remain, Paul had 
set his heart upon moving on. He will 
return in about a year. So he takes 
ship for Caesarea. Then he goes down 


to Jerusalem; recites his adventures to 
the leaders there; visits his sister, no 
doubt; and at length is at home in 
Antioch. 

Yet, even so, Paul could not rest. It 
became necessary to write the Epistle 
to the Galatians. As before at Antioch, 
so now among the Galatian people, 
Jewish-minded Christian teachers had 
gone declaring that Gentiles must first 
become Jews with all that centuries’ old 
accumulation of customs, traditions, 
prescriptions, and taboos. 

Although Paul had just allowed him- 
self to engage in some of them, but 
that was by choice to a limited extent 
and not by requirement of the whole 
program of the law. Hence Paul writes 
the epistle, going over again the ground 
of the Jerusalem Conference. “Stand 
fast,” he pleaded, “in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage” (Galatians 5:1). 


THE GALATIAN EPISTLE has sometimes 
been called the Magna Charta—“great 
charter”—of Christian freedom. In it, 
once more, Paul opened wide the door 
and planted his feet firmly to hold it 
open for all persons to enter Chris- 
tianity. Christianity was once and for 
all declared a religion of freedom. 

These are interesting things to con- 
sider, indeed, in this time of preparation 
for the great assembly of the World 
Council of Churches and the ratification 
of a bill of human rights by the United 
Nations. 

Meanwhile, the cross had been 
planted in the midst of the world’s 
culture, 


SOME PEOPLE are like cars on a race track. They go fast but not 


far. They have speed but they lack destination. 
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—R. T. HumpBert 
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THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


False Witness or Social Evasion? 


“THESE MUFFINS are good,” approved 
Joan. “TI think I’ll have another.” 

The muffins were nearest Mark, but 
he ignored her. He kept right on with 
what he was telling his father. “So a 
drop kick was our only possible play. 
Trouble was we had used it before and 
Hank was sure they would spot it right 
off—” 

“Mark, will you PLEASE pass the 
muffins,” Joan interrupted. 

“Muffins?” said Mark, smiling sadly. 
“You really want a muffin?” 

“T really do! Please, PASS them!” 

“Pass? Impossible under the circum- 
stances. With the other team in that 
position—.” 

“Oh, mother, he’s impossible. 
you hand me the plate, please?” 

“Here, sister dear,’ Mark kept on 
clowning. “Do have a muffin. Though 
how you can eat them with people 
starving all over the world is beyond 
me. Have another if you like, but ex- 
cuse me if I don’t join you.” 

He looked perfectly serious and 
Joan’s face fell. “Now you’ve spoiled 
it! I don’t know whether I want an- 
other or not. When did you get so self- 
sacrificing all of a sudden?” She held 
the plate in her hand, gazing at it doubt- 
fully. 

“Don’t let him fool you,” I urged. 
“te had a whole peanut butter sand- 
wich not 10 minutes before dinner. 
That’s how he can act so nobly and spoil 
the appetites of the rest of us.” 

Joan laughed. “Well, here goes, but 
I do feel guilty. Even if Mark is a low 
form of insect life for teasing me, it’s 
not much fun to eat when you think 
about the world and things.” 
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“ON THE CONTRARY,” Jerry disagreed, 
“I enjoy my meals even more because 
I appreciate the time and thought your 
mother puts into feeding us. At the 
same time you may have noticed she 
is going several miles beyond what is 
asked in the food conservation pro- 
gram.” 

“Why, you nice person. I didn’t know 
you realized what I was doing along 
that line. I’ve tried not to make it too 
obvious.” 

“IT probably wouldn’t see it if I hadn’t 
been present at that meeting of the 
women’s group. That was the time the 
county agent for home economics spoke. 
She talked about oatmeal being one of 
the best meat substitutes and a non- 
critical material. It was a new slant 
on the lowly oatmeal and stuck in my 
mind. When I noticed how often it was 
appearing in one form or another, I 
began checking up on your methods. 
And I must say I have to hand it to 
you.” 

“Goodness, such praise has me almost 
blushing.” 


“WELL, WE GET ENOUGH and the right 
sort of things,” said Mark. “I don’t see 
that we’re doing much sacrificing.” 

“You and your peanut butter sand- 
wich before dinner! You wouldn't!” 
Joan sniffed. 

“Peanut butter was better than meat 
or cheese,” I explained. “People abroad 
need wheat more than peanuts. Be- 
sides, the bread was whole wheat bread 
—just as these are bran muffins.” 

“And our meals have been delicious,” 
added Jerry. “I’ll bet none of us re- 
alized till we started to count up that 
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last week we had not one meatless day, 
but three or four. Which was it?” 

“Four,” I admitted. “Do you know, 
I’m half ashamed to tell anyone?” 

“Ashamed? She should shout it from 
the housetops, shouldn’t she?” Jerry 
demanded. 

‘T’ll say. Although,” Mark looked 
thoughtful, “I must admit I was glad 
to see the last of that basket of sweet 
potatoes.” 

That brought a general laugh. I had 
had a chance to buy those sweet pota- 
toes reasonably. They were a “non- 
critical” material. They were filling. We 
had eaten them in every conceivable 
way except soup. 


“T CAN'T SEE that our meals are so dif- 
ferent from the ones we had last year,” 
observed Joan. 

“They’re a little different, but not so 
much,” I nodded. “A dollar that doesn’t 
go on the table is a dollar that can be 
spent somewhere else. So we’ve always 
used the less expensive cuts of meat. 
But I am making a special effort to 
comply with repeated requests to cut 
down on cereals now.” 

“Just the same, I wish Mark wouldn’t 
talk about starving people at the table,” 
said Joan. “He makes me sick.” 

“You’ve got something there.” Jerry 
backed her up. “We can eat less yet 
get more good from it, if we remember 
to keep a pleasant atmosphere at meal- 
time.” 

“You mean that experiment with the 
cat?” There was a wicked twinkle in 
Mark’s eye. 

“Mark!” shrieked Joan. “Daddy, don’t 
let him talk about cats and experiments. 
I know what he means and it’s hor- 
rible.” 

“That will be enough.” Jerry’s tone 
was the definite one which both chil- 
dren recognize as the voice of author- 
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ity. It halted the unpleasantness ab- 
ruptly. At the same time it created a 
conversational vacuum. For a moment 
no safe topic occurred to any of us and 
we went on eating in an unaccustomed 
silence. It was a relief to have the phone 
ring. 


JOAN TOOK THE CALL and was gone for 
a long time. When she came back she 
asked clearly, “Mother, may I go to 
the movies with Jim Stretser tomorrow 
night?” At the same time she was shak- 
ing her head and contorting her face 
into a series of violent expressions 
meaning, “Please, say ‘no.”’” Mark 
choked and buried“his face in his nap- 
kin. 

‘I’m sorry, dear. You know I have 
other plans for you,” I replied obe- 
diently. 

“O.K.” The resignation in her voice 
was masterly. She went back to the 
telephone and we all listened quite 
openly. “Why, Jim, mother says she 
has other plans for me. .. . I don’t know. 
Something to do with the whole family, 
I guess... . Well, if nothing comes up 
by next week. ... You know how 
parents are. ... Well, thanks anyhow, 
Jim.” 

“Who else was going?” I asked as she 
slid into her place at the table once 
more. 

“Nobody. That was the trouble. I 
knew you said no single dates yet and 
I didn’t want to say so for fear he’d 
think I’m just a baby.” 

“So you let the poor guy think you’ve 
got demon parents who keep you under 
lock and key,” Mark snorted. “Dad, if 
that’s not bearing false witness I don’t 
know from nothing.” 

“Belie? Betray? Slander? Raise in- 
jurious reports? She seems to be well 
within the letter of the law even by 
Luther’s interpretation.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Not at fault 


Two years ago my husband retired from 
active work on the advice of his doctor. 
He had a heart condition. The physician 
said that if he continued at work he’d 
probably have a fatal attack. He had ex- 
pected to work until he’d be 70, and 
financially he wasn’t ready to retire. So 
money worries came along with giving up 
work, and he worried more than I did. 

One evening, about six months ago, he 
told me he had a headache. I wanted to 
call the doctor, but he insisted that he’d 
be all right, that he didn’t need the doctor. 
But the next morning I found him dead. 

If only I had phoned Dr. — in spite of 
Robert’s refusal. He might still be living. 
I feel that I didn’t do right and that I am 
responsible for his death. The doctor, how- 
ever, says that’s not the case. But I can’t 
get it out of my mind during the day, and 
at night it keeps me awake. 


“Don’t worry.” Those are easy words 
to say. They may or may not help any- 
one. But you can help yourself by 
thinking the matter through. The doc- 
tor is right. Robert’s death might have 
occurred even if the physician had been 
called. The powers of medical science 
are not unlimited. 

The question, “What would have hap- 
pened if I had done so and so, or if I 
had done something else?” is entirely 
futile. No one can ever know the an- 
swer. All that can be accomplished by 
continued brooding over the uncertainty 
is to break down the health of another 
person. 

Without minimizing your loss or your 
sorrow, you should recognize that you 
really need positive interests and activ- 
ities, and perhaps different surround- 
ings. These will help to give your life 
a new direction. Talk your problem 
over with your pastor and a few other 
friends in whose good sense you have 
confidence. Don’t seclude yourself. Go 
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where there are other people. Attend 
church, and if possible, help in some 
form of church work. 


Educational situation 


Our weekday school is held each 
Wednesday afternoon. Next door to our 
church live two elderly ladies. From the 
time we started the school these women 
have been afraid the youngsters would 
annoy them, and one of them remarked, 
“T hope we'll be good neighbors.” 

Well, last week some of the boys were 
pitching and catching a softball and they 
broke one of our neighbors’ windows. I 
didn’t hear of the incident until the next 
Monday. At the next session I asked who 
broke the window, and all the answer I 
got was deep silence. I insisted pretty 
strongly but there was no response. I’ve 
tried to make the group see that the win- 
dow must be paid for, and that the guilty 
person should do the paying. 


Where hasn’t such an incident oc- 
curred? With all the care and good 
intentions in the world accidents will 
happen. But it makes a lot of differ- 
ence how we handle the situation. Any 
crisis should be turned into an educa- 
tional situation. 

What to do? The method used is 
likely to yield poor results and a bad 
aftermath. The teacher would have 
done better to identify herself with the 
group and say something like this: “I 
am very much embarrassed. The ladies 
next door have been interested in our 
school and hoped we’d be good neigh- 
bors. But now we’ve broken one of 
their windows. What can we do?” Such 
a procedure is likely to solve the prob- 
lem, to put all into a helpful mood, to 
create a feeling of “we,” and to encour- 
age the group to be more cautious and 
responsible, 


—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Across the Desk 


The month of November will have 
had its beginning before this issue of 
our church journal has reached its 
readers. It is a section of our eccle- 
siastical year which does not contain 
any one of the three great church fes- 
tivals, Easter, Pentecost or Christmas. 
Its significance can be somber, since the 
final Sundays after Trinity present from 
the New Testament the revelation of 
last things, that is, the spiritual pro- 
visions for the souls of men which 
culminate in the second coming of Jesus 
and in the final judgment of the great 
day. 

While there is no collision between 
the directions of the Common Service 
Book and the suggestions of the Year 
Book, anyone who heeds the action of 
the ULCA in the assignment of 
“Causes” and who interprets the cause 
recommended for presentation in the 
month of November will observe a spe- 
cific emphasis on Stewardship. 

Open the Year Book for 1947 at page 
24 and note the heading. 


CALENDAR OF CAUSES: 
November for Christian Stewardship. 


Beneath this two-line heading, in ac- 
cord with good Lutheran procedure, 
is a carefully chosen verse of scripture: 
“Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” 

We have had many contacts with the 
Laymen’s Movement since it accepted a 
place among the functioning forces of 
the ULCA in the year following the 
merger convention in 1918. It consists 
exclusively of self-offering laymen to 
whom individually and collectively the 
Pauline description can be applied, “not 
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slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Its executive officer 
and his staff of co-workers represent 
the auxiliary’s essence, and the present 
leader, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, is 
no shrinkage from the pattern set by 
his beloved predecessors. 

The above inspection of, and report 
on, the character of the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship and its en- 
terprising executive secretary has only 
an indirect connection with our purpose 
in writing these paragraphs on Stew- 
ardship. We followed a custom which 
experience has amply justified. We 
looked up the context of that quote 
from I Corinthians 11:31, and thus re- 
freshed our mind not only on that par- 
ticular verse but also on chapters 10 
and 11, with both of which it is or- 
ganically connected. We recommend to 
you, dear reader, a similar examination 
of revelation expressed by St. Paul. If 
you are the efficient sort of church 
member to whom your congregation 
will entrust this year’s Every Member 
Visitation, you will need to have lived 
yourself into the principles and char- 
acteristics which Paul had in mind 
when he wrote the letter that we call 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Typical Christians 

The subjects with which the Apostle 
dealt were brought to his attention by 
reports received by him directly from 
Corinth. This congregation could be 
described as typical of the community 
of believers that would be gathered by 
a missionary ministry such as was St. 
Paul’s and those in active connection 
with the church after he had gathered 
its initiating group. Hence the condi- 
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tions referred to remain sources of at- 
tention, of commendation and correc- 
tion, until the present time. Some of 
the situations reflect what one might 
classify as highly mystical. They are 
exclusively spiritual in their import 
that the inspired Apostle delivers his 
references to them as declaratives, to 
be received without question. We cite 
his comments on the Lord’s Supper. 

But in the same letter Paul discusses 
acceptance or rejection of invitations 
to social affairs in pagan circles, where 
the current worship of idols would fig- 
ure in even the food provided guests. 
Another topic is the head covering of 
men and of women at gatherings of 
Christians. In that connection he de- 
livers an opinion on the relative posi- 
tions of men and women. Much brain 
energy has been assigned by the fathers 
of the church to such topics. 

In our opinion, the field of Christian 
stewardship as it is viewed by Dr. 
Stoughton and his co-workers—while 
it deals with sums of money required 
to activate a budget—goes far beyond 
financial trusteeships. It is in fact a 
most fascinating conception of obliga- 
tions to the kingdom of God. 


High days in November 

Two of November’s days carry suf- 
ficient significance to entitle them to 
special notice. One of these is Nov. 10, 
which commemorates the birthday of 
Martin Luther; the other, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. We write “commemorates” 
although Nov. 10 is more often referred 
to on a Sunday adjacent to that date 
or is made the beginning of a biograph- 
ical sketch of the Reformer said or 
read at the celebration of Oct. 31, Re- 
formation Day, because the latter was 
the first action of Luther in his effort 
to correct false doctrines of the church 
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and state as he found them in his thir- 
ties. He had grown to manhood and 
become a member of the Augustinian 
order of monks, a professor in the 
University of Wittenberg, and pastor of 
the Castle Church in that city. 

While Luther was undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with the unsuccessful effort of 
Wycliffe, Hus, Jerome of Prague, and 
Savonarola, and while these men are 
usually and correctly named forerun- 
ners of the Reformation, Luther’s in- 
fluence arose in a different way. His 
conviction as to the spiritual harmful- 
ness of traffic in indulgences had as its 
underlying cause his interpretation of 
the Word of God. This was a part of 
his work as a lecturer on books of the 
Bible in the university. Several years 
prior to 1517 he realized the fallacious 
claims of the Church in its sacramental 
practises and particularly in its decep- 
tions of the people. When as father 
confessor his duties in the Castle 
Church brought him into direct contact 
with the false promises that mulcted 
the people of their possessions, he made 
his findings public and the reformation 
was spread among the people. 

Once the people were led to appre- 
hension of the truth, they made it in- 
expedient for the civic and eccle- 
siastical princes to check reforms by 
subjecting Luther to the fate of Hus. 

Luther died Feb. 18, 1546. The period 
of his greatest influence was within the 
decade of the 1520’s. But his death did 
not check the influence of evangelical 
doctrine nor of the spread of culture 
among the people. While he may not 
have been the father of democracy, 
government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people” were fruits 
of the movement which began with his 
theses on the errors of indulgences. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS to the editor : 


Other Side of the Story 
Sir: 

Upon reading the article by Walter Lotz 
in Tue LuTHEeRAN for May 7, “German In- 
cident: Funeral or No Funeral,” I wrote 
to Chaplain (Lieutenant Colonel) Herman 
H. Heuer, USA, Deputy Constabulary 
Chaplain at Headquarters, United States 
Constabulary, APO 46, Germany, request- 
ing his comments. On the basis of the in- 
vestigation which he made, it appears that 
Mr. Lotz’ report is inaccurate in several 
important details. 

Mr. Lotz writes: “The pastor of the place, 
the Rev. Mr. Wessel, refused to officiate 
at the funeral for the following reasons: 
The girls, although they were baptized, 
never went to church and had no connec- 
tion with the church whatsoever.” Chap- 
lain Heuer stated that upon learning of 
the death of the three girls, Pastor Wessel 
stated that he would conduct the funeral 
for one of them, but not for the other two, 
whom he considered to be of such char- 
acter that he could not conscientiously of- 
ficiate at the funeral. The girl’s father was 
very much put out by this decision, Chap- 
lain Heuer states, and informed Pastor 
Wessel that either he would perform the 
funeral for all three, or none. 

Mr. Lotz states: “When the day of the 
funeral arrived, American Constabulary 
appeared at the parsonage and forced the 
pastor with their pistols drawn to go to 
the cemetery, just as he was, in his or- 
dinary street clothes.” On the basis of his 
investigation, Chaplain Heuer states that 
when the time of the funeral arrived and 
no one was on hand to officiate, the brother 
of one of the girls and several Constabulary 
troopers, who were not there in an official 
capacity, but merely as friends of the fam- 
ilies involved, called at Pastor Wessel’s 
home to request him again to officiate. 

Chaplain Heuer states emphatically that 
the United States Constabulary did not 
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have anything to do with this affair, ex- 
cept in that some troopers were present 
of their own accord, and in their private 
capacity. Chaplain Heuer has further es- 
tablished that no weapons were used, for 
none was checked out the arms room ex- 
cept by those on guard duty that day. 

Mr. Lotz states: “At this moment (when 
Pastor Wessel began to speak at the ceme- 
tery) he was pulled from the grave by 
his arms and his hair and was taken from 
the cemetery.” Chaplain Heuer’s investiga- 
tion established that when Pastor Wessel 
began to speak at -the cemetery, making 
references to the Sixth Commandment, the 
brother of one of the girls, as well as a 
number of others present, began to cause 
a disturbance and that the girls’ brother 
went up to Pastor Wessel and attempted 
to hit him. It was as this was happening, 
Chaplain Heuer states, that two of the 
Constabulary troopers stepped up to ward 
off the girl’s brother and then to lead Pas- 
tor Wessel away from the cemetery for 
his own protection. 

In fairness to the United States Constab- 
ulary, which is discharging its exceedingly 
difficult task in Germany with distinction, 
it is believed that these facts should be 
brought to the readers of THE LUTHERAN. 

ARTHUR CarL PIEPKORN, 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.), U.S.A. 


To Chaplain Heuer for his fair and care- 
ful investigation of the Wessel story, THE 
LUTHERAN is grateful. To most readers it 
will be evident how differently things look 
to people on opposite sides of a high fence. 
Germans living under the rule of a con- 
quering army would probably be unable 
to know when members of the U.S. Con- 
stabulary come among them on official 
business or when they come as private cit- 
izens intervening on behalf of German 
friends. They would not know whether a 
pastor was being escorted from a cemetery 
because he was in disgrace or because he 
was being protected. 
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Minnesota Men Hear Gerberding, 
Plan for Camp Building Program 


By Joun E. DEHAAN 


“Guutrons for punishment.” That is 
what Dr. R. H. Gerberding called men of 
the Minnesota Brotherhood at their fall 
banquet, Holy Trinity Church, Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 10. Synodical President Ger- 
berding was pinch-hitting-speaker for Dr. 
Paul H. Roth. Dr. Roth was unable to 
attend because of a pulled ligament. 

Highlights of the meeting: Presentation 
of plans for the new camp site by Archi- 

tect Gordon Erickson (the 
Minnesota Brotherhood has adopted the 

camp building program as its 
project); showing of the stewardship film, 
“And Now I See”; spirited singing lead by 
Kenneth Glazer; presentation of a plaque 
to Donald Morton, past president. Mr. 
Morton is moving to Denver, Colo. 

COMBINED CONVENTION of the Northwest 
Synod WMS and the Central Conference 
WMS was held at Redeemer Church, Zum- 
brota, Oct. 11-12. Speakers: Miss Edith 
Eykamp, missionary to India; Sister Mil- 
dred Winter, promotional secretary of the 
Deaconess Board; Mrs. Clare Hansen, pro- 
motional secretary of the ULC society; 
Mrs. Paul H. Roth, who recently returned 
from Lund, Sweden; and Dr. R. H. Ger- 
berding. : 

Pastor JoHN RILLING, member of the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board, 
spoke at the meeting of the Central Con- 
ference Sunday school associations, Oct. 26. 
Sessions were held in Holy Trinity Church, 
Minneapolis. . . . Miss Eleanor Stelzner, 
associate secretary with the ULC Parish 
Board, made a 16-stop trip through the 
Northwest Synod, Sept. 8-26. 

EvaNcELICAL LUTHERAN CHuRCH, Elmdale, 
was host to the Central Conference, Sept. 
29-30. This was part of the church’s 75th 
anniversary celebration. Although this 
congregation is the oldest in the Northwest 
Synod, it has been a member only since 
1944, It transferred from the United Dan- 
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ish Lutheran Church to form a parish with 
Holy Trinity Church, Holdingford. 

.. HERE AND THERE: Pastor Wylock Scott of 
the Holdingford-Elmdale-St. Cloud parish 
attended the ULC school of missions, Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., Aug. 18-23. . . . The Rev. 
Harold Peterson, Alden, has finally given 
in to the wishes of Grace Church. The 
congregation twice voted to refuse his res- 
ignation. Result: He has declined the call 
to a church in Two Rivers, Wis. 

St. John’s congregation, Lakeville, the 
Rev. Charles Dion pastor, dedicated a new 
organ, Sept. 14. A recital was played by 
the Rev. Clarence B. Lund, pastor of As- 
cension Church, St. Paul... . The Twin 
City LSA and the Minnesota Welfare So- 
ciety filled a freight car with clothing for 
European relief in October. 


Lapland Church Repaired; Synod 


Discusses Purchase of Camp Site 
By Dovcras A. Conrap 


DamacE caused by lightning to Holy 
Trinity Church, Lapland, has been re- 
paired. Rededication services were held 

Sept. 21. Special speakers 

H were the Rev. Clifton L. 

Nova Scotia Monk, president of the 

Northern Conference, and the Rev. Wallace 

G. Mincke of the Northfield parish. Holy 
Trinity pastor is the Rev. E. O. Lukens. 

President Monk preached on “The 
Church Indestructible.’ He stated that 
where the faith persists the church cannot 
be destroyed, though buildings be reduced 
to ruins and congregations be scattered. 

THE MATTER of a camp site for young peo- 
ple was thoroughly discussed at a special 
session of the Nova Scotia Synod, St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, in September. Synod 
authorized its officers to take an option on 
a certain property when the title is cleared. 
Hope was expressed that much work could 
be done on the property during the fall 
and winter, so that a dining hall and rec- 
reation space will be available for camps 
next summer. 
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A PASTORAL INSTITUTE for ministers in 
the synod was held for a week in Septem- 
ber. Dr. H. H. Bagger, Lancaster, Pa., was 
main speaker. The school was held at The 
Ovens, a summer resort area. 

Ar Hauirax, Pastor Douglas A. Conrad 
has organized a senior Luther League. Al- 
most 40 are active in this and the local 
young people’s Luther League. Newly 
elected officers of both groups were in- 
stalled at a candlelight service Oct. 5.... 
Resurrection Church was rededicated re- 
cently after extensive renovation. The en- 
tire bill of $2,500 has been paid. 

NEW ELECTRIC LIGHTS were recently ded- 
icated at St. John’s Church, Feltzen South, 
the Rev. A. L. Conrad pastor. Freeman 
Mosher, oldest member of the congrega- 
tion, turned on the lights at the service. 
... Members at St. John’s have improved 
the interior of the building and landscaped 
the lawn. 

THE Rev. ErRwIN SPEES, associate secre- 
tary with the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board, visited synod in the week of 
Oct. 12. A leadership training program 
was conducted in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater. 


Taft Charges Cleveland Leaders 


To Answer Problems of Laymen 
By J. Louis Wo.r 


CLEVELAND—“The church has not done so 
well in meeting the problems laymen face,” 
Charles P. Taft, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, told 1,000 church 
leaders in Cleveland recently. “These are 
the problems of responsible community 
leadership in business, politics, labor, and 
agriculture.” 

He went on to say that “the study of 
teamwork and human motivation in hu- 

man relations is of the essence of 
Ohio Christianity. Civilization has broken 

down where it most needs a Chris- 
tian probing for the real techniques of 
human relationship and _ co-operation. 
Surely no organization has greater respon- 
sibility than the church for those elements 
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that make dealings between men and men 
satisfactory.” 

DoUBLE DISCIPLESHIP, ministerial educa- 
tion, and pastors’ salaries were the leading 
items on the agenda of the Ohio Synod 
Eastern Conference, Oct. 2-3. About 100 
pastors and laymen attended sessions at 
St. Paul’s Church, Minerva. 

The need for doubled benevolence was 
emphasized by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
ULC secretary. Dr. Willard M. Hacken- 
berg, chairman of the synodical ministerial 
education committee, urged the enlistment 
of outstanding young men for the ministry. 
He also cautioned pastors to use more dis- 
cretion in certifying the need of theological 
students for money grants from the min- 
isterial education funds. ‘ 

Ernest P. Scott, lay member of the syn- 
odical executive board, discussed the 
causes for the low salaries of many pas- 
tors. He contended that the only enduring 
solution is more stewardship advancement 
in local congregations. 

Other speakers included Dr. George W. 
Miley, synodical president; the Rev. Dale 
Recker, Cleveland Heights; the Rev. Carl 
Driscoll, synodical director of Christian 
education and youth work; the Rev. Harner 
Middleswarth, associate secretary with the 
ULC Parish Board; and the Rev. Walter 
P. Schmidt, American Lutheran pastor 
from Warren. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. Tom 
Homrighausen, Canton, president; the Rev. 
W. E. Weber, Canton, secretary; C. P. 
Peterson, Cleveland Heights, treasurer; 
E. P. Scott, Cleveland Heights; and the 
Rev. Homer Creager, Barberton, confer- 
ence representatives on the synodical ex- 
ecutive board. 

A SEMINAR on the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration was held in the Cleveland region, 
Oct. 28. Speakers: The Rev. J. W. Ylvi- 
saker, Minneapolis, Minn., “From a Bal- 
cony Chair at Lund”; Dr. Oswald C. J. 
Hoffman, Bronxville, N. Y., “The Lutheran 
Church Confessing the Truth in a Con- 
fused World”; and the Rev. Millard H. 
Stiles, Chicago, Ill., “The Church’s Mission 
in a Troubled and Devastated World.” 
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HERE AND THERE: A leadership school is 

being conducted by the Lutheran Sunday 
schools of Tuscarawas County at Em- 
manuel Church, New Philadelphia. 
Men of Trinity Church, Canton, have been 
meeting twice each month for noon-day 
luncheons. At these Pastor Willard I. 
Hackenberg discusses religious problems 
of laymen... . Holy Trinity Church of the 
Stark County parish has been redecorated 
for the celebration of its centennial. 

Chancel appointments have been re- 
ceived as memorial gifts at Trinity Church, 
Magnolia. . . . The Shanesville church re- 
cently honored its 17 resident members 
who have been active in local church work 
for 40 years or more... . Trinity Church, 
Niles, recently sent 1,162 pounds of cloth- 
ing for Lutheran World Relief. 

Emmanuel Church, New Philadelphia, 
has installed a new organ and remodeled 
the chancel. ... Lutherans of Tuscarawas 
County assembled in Grace Church, Dover, 
Nov. 2, to mark the Festival of the Refor- 
mation. The Rev. Louis Valbracht, Zanes- 
ville, was speaker. ... The 25th anniver- 
sary of the ordination of the Rev. Lloyd 
Riggle was celebrated by congregations of 


the Strasburg-Beach City parish in a joint 
service, Nov. 2. The Strasburg church has 
been redecorated, a tower music system 
installed a life-size picture of “Christ on 
Olivet” has been hung in the chancel, and 
other gifts dedicated. 

Trinity Church, Sebring, has begun use 
of a new electric organ... . Clinton Church 
of the Massillon charge has sent a portable 
organ to the Rev. and Mrs. Ronald Hom- 
righausen, missionaries in Liberia. 
Greater Cleveland’s celebration of the 
Reformation was held Oct. 26. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin preached. 


Bergstrom Begins Jewish Work; 
Muhlenberg Opens Extension School 


By Witiiam ELBeErt, III 


PHILADELPHIA—The Rev. Nels Bergstrom 
began work as missionary to the Jewish 
population of the metropolitan area, Oct. 1. 

Appointed by the Na- 

sq tional Lutheran Council, 
Pennsylvania he came to Philadelphia 
after serving as pastor in the “Atomic City” 


SCAFFOLDING AND BARE STONE WALLS were the setting of worship for Reformation Church, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 7. The congregation in the West Oak Lane section had sold the residence it 
formerly used. Only the unfinished church building was available for services 
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of Oak Ridge, Tenn. He is a graduate of 
Gustavus Adolphus College and Augustana 
Seminary. 

Tue PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSE has 
opened a school for church workers as an 
extension center of Muhlenberg College. 
Full college credit will be given for courses 
taken. The school is open to all types of 
students. 

Ten fields of study are offered: Bible, 
church history, Christian doctrine, wor- 
ship, missions, sociology, psychology, re- 
ligious education, music, public speaking. 
The faculty consists of Sister Anna K. 
Ebert, Dr. Morris S. Greth, Dr. Charles 
W. Hepner, Dr. Robert D. Hershey, Dr. 
Edward T. Horn, Sister Rena Keiper, the 
Rev. Richard C. Klick, Miss Helen Pfat- 
teicher, Sister Alvina Stadtlander, and 
Miss Mary L. Stonebrook. 

CONSECRATED AS DEACONESSES, Sept. 14, at 


Where in the World are you 
Going? 
No matter where or how we can arrange it 
EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO or 


THE ORIENT Via Steamship or Air Line. 
Write 


Karl J. Olson Travel Agency 
335 MAIN STREET EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


or 
Telephone ORange 4-2085 


Agent for all Steamship, international and 
transcontinental air lines, railroads and 


Greyhound Bus Lines. Hotel reservations, 
foreign or domestic. 
Foreign money orders, travelers’ checks, 
travel and baggage insurance. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junlor 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tlals. Write for FREE Cholr Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns=—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 16,N.¥. 


the Philadelphia Motherhouse were Sister 
Louise Burroughs, Camden, N. J., and Sis- 
ter Mary Louise Klaas, Washington, D. C. 
Golden jubilee of consecration was ob- 
served by Sister Mary Barbehenn, Sister 
Louise Frey, and Sister Margarethe Weller. 
Sisters Edith Baden, Florence Bechtold, 
Lydia Fischer, Anna Hunt, and Christine 
Steckroth marked their silver jubilee of 
consecration. Speakers: The Rev. Richard 
C. Klick, Sister Anna Ebert, Dr. Gustavus 
H. Bechtold, and Dr. J. J. Schindel. 

More THAN 250 WOMEN, representing 90 
congregations, attended an institute spon- 
sored by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
committee on women’s work, Sept. 10. Ses- 
sions were held in Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia. Among speakers 
were Dr. Emil E. Fischer, Ministerium 
president; Sister Anna Ebert, directing 
sister of the Philadelphia Motherhouse; 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary of 
the ULC Women’s Missionary Society; and 
Mrs. W. N. Myers, chairman of the com- 
mittee on women’s work. 

Sister Lillian Robinson led a group in 
consideration of work in altar guilds. Pas- 
tor Reginald Dietz talked about reaching 
youth in the community. Mrs. Lester 
Mount presented secretaries of the WMS 
special aids department and workers for 
Lutheran World Relief to tell about ways 
of serving with your hands. Sister Anna 
Cresswell gave pointers on making visita- 
tions in the name of the church. 

St. Pauu’s Cuurcu, East Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia, held a dual ceremony, Oct. 12. A 
new church building was dedicated. The 
congregation’s 75th anniversary was cele- 
brated. Participants in the service were 
Pastor Raymond F. Anderson; the Rev. 
W. Chester Hill, Philadelphia Conference 
president; the Rev. Frank M. Brown, for- 
merly a director of CRALOG relief in 
Germany; and the Rev. Claude E. Schick, 
assistant to the president of the Minis- 
terium. 

HERE AND THERE: An altar with brass ap- 
pointments and a picture of the Good Shep- 
herd were dedicated in the primary room 
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THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN, EDWIN LEWIS, 
and DAVID G. DOWNEY 


® Five helpful, fact-filled books within a single vol- 
ume: Articles on the Bible as a Whole, Articles on 
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of Salem Church, Frankford, Sept. 21. 
They were in memory of Mrs. James 
Greenwood, who served as superintendent 
for 38 years. . . . Troop 333 of Salem 
Church was given its Boy Scout charter, 
Sept. 16. Speaker was H. L. Oberholtzer, 
chairman of the scouting committee of the 
Philadelphia Conference Brotherhood. Le- 
Roy Forker, Jr., is scoutmaster of the new 
troop. 

Fifth anniversary of the Rev. W. Robert 
Miller as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Del., was observed, Aug. 17. In 
the five-year period baptized membership 
grew from 105 to 338. Recently this con- 
gregation bought a church site located 
across the street from the central grade 
and high schools of the community. Over 
$10,000 has been raised for a new church 
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and parish house. . . . Good Shepherd 
Church, Philadelphia, celebrated its 19th 
anniversary with a banquet recently. Dr. 
John W. Doberstein, a former pastor at 
Good Shepherd, was speaker. 

Holy Spirit Church, Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Julius Kish pastor, dedicated its new 
church recently. Dr. Emil E. Fischer was 
principal speaker. Others assisting in the 
service were Dr. Roy L. Winters, superin- 
tendent of home missions in the Minister- 
ium; the Rev. W. Chester Hill; and the Rev. 
Karl F. Henry, secretary with the ULC 
Board of American Missions. . . . Nearly 
500 lay visitors attended a rally at Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia, opening 
the program of evangelism in the Philadel- 
phia Conference recently. The Rev. Royal 
Lesher, ULC evangelism secretary, gave 
the training talk. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
spoke at a district meeting, Oct. 21, in 
Nativity Church. Dr. Clarence Stoughton, 
ULC stewardship secretary, spoke at an- 
other district meeting, Oct. 22, in St. John’s 
Church, Overbrook. 

Philadelphia chapter of the Lutheran 
Alumni Fellowship will celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation at a dinner, Nov. 21. Speaker: 
Miss Vivian Wickey, who recently attended 
the Lutheran World Federation meeting in 
Lund, Sweden, and the World Youth Con- 
ference in Oslo, Norway. 


WELFARE 


Five-year program 

Minnesota Lutheran Welfare Society has 
lacked an executive secretary since Nov. 1. 
J. L. Roney, who held the position for five 
years, has become director of the South 
Dakota Department of Social Security. 

Under Mr. Roney’s administration the 
society’s professional staff has grown from 
four trained case workers to 15. Days of 
child care in one year rose from 70,000 
to 145,000. In 1942, only 48 children were 
placed for adoption. In 1947, it is estimated 
that 200 will be placed. 

In the past five years the society has 
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added the Lutheran Girls’ Home for un- 
wed mothers to its program; has received 
so many requests for help from out-of- 
state Lutherans that the board of directors 
has pledged itself to establish five area 
offices by March 1, 1948. 


Mather Warns Rural Congregations 
To Attack Increase in Immorality 


By LutTHer F. ScHLENKER 


FaRMERS have changed for the worse and 
the church should do something about it. 
That is the warning of William G. Mather, 
associate professor of rural sociology, Penn- 
sylvania State College. He made it at the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania institute on 
the rural church, Christ Church, Dryviile, 
Pat Octas: 

“In taking his seat beside the business 
man, the farmer has shown a tendency to 

accept . . . money aim, 


fq ruthless methods, doubt- 
Pennsylvania ful ethics, and all. He is 


out to get his while the getting is good in 
the traditional American way. Which is to 
be interpreted, ‘If it is profitable for me, 
it is good for all.” 

Mr. Mather pulled no punches: “The city 
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church has compromised, has accepted the 
practices of the market place in return for 
softer pews and taller steeples. The rural 
church must take care lest it sell its soul 
for an electric organ. Here, indeed, is a 
task for the rural church.” 

He pointed out that the 13 most rural- 
farm counties of Pennsylvania spent 43 per 
cent more at their state liquor stores in 
1945 than they did in 1940. The number of 
divorces in 11 rural-farm counties in- 
creased 155 per cent from 1940 to 1945. 
“For the U.S. as a whole, including the 
cities, the rise was only about 25 to 30 per 
cent.” In the first six months of 1947, rural 
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crime was up 7.5 per cent while urban 
crime was down 2.3 per cent. “In the whole 
year of 1946, rural crime increased twice 
as fast as urban crime.” 

“The difference in morals that used to 
exist between city and country is fast dis- 
appearing,” he said. “The rural church 
must bestir itself or it will shortly be like 
the legendary king who frantically tried 
to sweep back a rising tide of immorality 
with a broom.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were: Dr. 
Theodore K. Finck, editor with the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board; the Rev. 
Earl F. Rahn, executive secretary of the 
Ministerium board of Christian education; 
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Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary 
of the ULC Parish Board; the Rev. John 
E. Youse, Pine Grove, Pa. Newton W. 
Geiss, superintendent of schools in Berks 
County, Pa.; Robert H. Miller, general sec- 
retary of the YMCA, Reading, Pa.; and 
Miss Esther Siegler, teacher in Lancaster 
County, Pa. 

Dr. D. Luke Biemesderfer, president of 
the Millersville State Teachers’ College, 
summed up a panel on religious education 
by pointing out that “there is no distinct 
line of cleavage between pastors and teach- 
ers. . . . Unless we emphasize the spir- 
itual along with the intellectual we de- 
velop people who are a menace to society. 
If we develop the spiritual without the in- 
tellectual we develop fanatics equally 
dangerous.” 


Dorothy L. Morter Commissioned 
Missionary to British Guiana 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


YorK—Miss Dorothy L. Morter was com- 
missioned as a missionary to British Guiana 
at a special service in Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Greencastle, late in September. 

Pastor H. B. Burkholder 

Pennsylvania was in charge of the serv- 
e. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 

president of ne “ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions preached. Others participating 
were Mrs. Frank P. Reiter, president of 
the Central Pennsylvania WMS, and 
Robert Beharry, native of British Guiana 
now attending Gettysburg College. The 
congregation and Sunday school presented 
gifts to Miss Morter for use in her work. 

Bequests: St. Matthew’s Church, Han- 
over, and the Tressler Orphan Home, 
Loysville, each received grants of $14,719 
from the estate of Agnes M. Wentz, late 
of Hanover. ... The Central Pennsylvania 
Synod board of home missions; North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Good Shepherd Home, Allentown; and 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, have each 
been awarded $3,516.45 from the estate of 
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Mrs. S. Elizabeth Keller of Hanover. 
ANNIVERSARIES: A new chancel and fur- 
nishings were dedicated at the 175th an- 
niversary, celebration of St. Luke’s Church, 
New Bridgeville, the Rev. Claude Raymond 
Baublitz pastor. Speakers were Dr. Jacob 
Myers, Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. B. Clin- 
ton Ritz, a son of the congregation; and 
the Rev. Glenn T. Hafer, a former pastor 
at St. Luke’s. . . . Zion Church, Goldsboro, 
marked its 50th anniversary Sept. 27-28. 
Main speakers were Dr. E. Martin Grove, 
Harrisburg, and two former pastors at 


Zion, the Rev. Henry R. Spangler, Luther- 
ville, Md., and Chaplain J. H. A. Borleis, 
Arlington, Va. The Rev. John S. Bishop 
is‘pastor of Zion. 

THE Rev. Lioyp K. Haac was installed 
pastor of the Mt. Wolf-Emigsville charge, 
Oct. 5, by the Rev. Paul B. Lucas, pres- 
ident of the West Penn Conference. Mr. 
Haag succeeds the Rev. William Schwartz, 
who is now pastor of the Garfield Square 
congregation, Pottsville. St. John’s 
Church, York, recently held a reception 
for their new pastor, the Rev. Enno A. 
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Schmook. . . . Miss Mary G. Rehmeyer, 
Manchester, Md., daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Lewis H. Rehmeyer, is youth director 
at Trinity Reformed Church, Hanover. 
AN ELECTRIC ORGAN with chimes was in- 
stalled in St. Luke’s Church, near White 
Hall, Dr. J. M. Myers pastor. It was given 
in memory of Mrs. Albert Hartlaub, Mrs. 
Flora Spangler, and Mrs. Alberta Hart- 
laub. . Trinity Church, Arendtsville, 
the Rev. George H. Berkheimer pastor, 
recently spent $16,000 on eight murals, 
chancel appointments, and _ renovations. 
Speakers at the dedication service were 
Dr. H. D. Hoover, Dr. Harry F. Baughman, 
and Dr. C. C. Rasmussen, all of Gettysburg 
Seminary. . . . Quickel congregation, the 
Rev. Emmanuel Hoover pastor, dedicated 
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a new organ Sept. 7. Dr. Dwight W. Put- | 
man, Gettysburg, delivered the address. 
HERE AND THERE: Mt. Zion Church, near 
York, the Rev. Emmanuel Hoover pastor, 
has paid its LWA quota in full.... Melvin 
I. Crumrine, superintendent of St. Mat- 
thew’s Sunday school, York, has retired. 


CAMPUS 


Colleges 

{ Wave of GIs enrolling in college has 
reached its crest, according to Gettysburg 
College registrar, Charles R. Wolfe. This 
fall 136 non-veterans and 114 veterans en- 
tered the school for their first time. “Vet- 
eran and non-veteran enrollments are just 
beginning to progress on the same level,” 
he said. 

Total enrollment at Gettysburg is 1,202. 
Of these, 710 are ex-GlIs. Male students 
number 1,024; female, 178. Nineteen states, 
the District of Columbia, and four foreign 
countries are represented. 

A drive for $300,000 to be used to expand 
Gettysburg was begun on Reformation 
Sunday. Heading up the campaign are Dr. 
E. Martin Grove, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. L. M. 
Keller, Baltimore, Md.; and Dr. William 
J. Miller, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Hartwick College rolls are 117 students 
longer this year than last. Student body 
has 589, including 20 girls in the Hartwick 
School of Nursing. 
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New Arts Building was dedicated at 
Hartwick’s opening convocation. Speakers: 
William D. Jones, division engineer, Fed- 
eral Works Agency; Dr. Chrisenberry A. 
Ritchie, president of the board of trustees; 
Dr. John S. Allen, director of higher edu- 
cation, New York State Board of Regents; 
and the Rev. Russell Gaenzle, who repre- 
sented the New York Synod. 

{| At Wagner College, enrollment on Sept. 
26 was slightly over 900 in the day school, 
112 in the school of nursing, and 348 in the 
extension department. Fifty-one per cent 
of new students are Lutheran. 

A portrait of John G. Wagner, after 
whom the college was named, was un- 
veiled in the president’s office, Oct. 1. It 
was given by Mrs. Mark G. Clark, only 
granddaughter of the benefactor. 

{ Registrar’s report at Thiel College 
shows an enrollment of 563. ... Half the 
number of students Thiel can admit in 
September 1948 have already applied and 
submitted high school records. 

Last year each student at Thiel paid only 
61 per cent of his educational expenses. 
Rest of the money came from Pittsburgh 
Synod, ULC Board of Education, alumni, 
friends, and endowment. 


Seminaries 
{ Lincolnesque Dr. Charles B. Foelsch 


ended his five years as president of Chi- 
cago Seminary, Nov. 1, with some pointed 
advice. Different sections of the ULC, he 
said, need to creep out of their shells and 
live in the main current of church life. 

“Hach part (of the church) . 1S eter 
striving to build up its own breabaces with 
only an incidental . concern for the 
advance of the church as a whole. 
The very number of our seminaries... 
each with its own ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere, which it perhaps fondly imagines 
to be the perfection of theological per- 
iqouaney, Hepewyariellas oid 

{ Keynote speaker at the Western Semi- 
nary life service retreat, Nov. 26-28, will 
be the Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, Ill. Purpose 
of the meeting is to interest high schoolers 
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in full-time church work. 

{ At Gettysburg Seminary, Mrs. Lloyd 
Biesecker ended 20 years as office secre- 
tary, Oct. 1. Special tribute went to her at 
a service in the Church of the Abiding 
Presence, Sept. 24. Among speakers were 
Dr. John Aberly, president emeritus, un- 
der whose administration she came to the 
school; Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president; 
Dr. Richard C. Wolf, who represented the 
alumni and student body; and the Rev. 
Paul B. Lucas, who spoke for the directors. 


Wanted: 2,000 women 


Ten thousand women. That is the mem- 
bership goal of the Philadelphia Seminary 
auxiliary for June 1948. Organization rolls 
now list 8,000, Mrs. Earl S. Erb, member- 
ship chairman, announced at the fall meet- 
ing Oct. 3. 

Speakers at the session held in the semi- 
nary chapel were Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, pres- 
ident of the metropolitan New York chap- 
ter; Mrs. Werner Jentsch, past president 
of the New York chapter; and Dr. John 


Doberstein, seminary professor. 

For the first time all chapters of the 
society have held fall meetings: 

{ Mrs. Wilmer M. Zuehlke, Johnstown, 
N. Y., succeeded Mrs. Walter Krumwiede, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., as president of the 
Mohawk Valley chapter, Sept. 23. Meeting 
was held in St. James Church, Gloversville, 
N. Y. Speaker: The Rev. Clarence Schaer- 
tel, Gloversville. Membership: 42. 

J Dr. Martin J. Heinecken, seminary pro- 
fessor, and Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, president of 
the entire auxiliary, were speakers at the 
meeting of the metropolitan New York 
chapter, Sept. 26. The newly organized 
chapter chorus, under the direction of Miss 
Martha Tourte, sang. Membership: 1,404. 

Pittsburgh chapter heard the Rev. 
Bernard F. Wise, Emsworth, Pa., at its 
luncheon, Sept. 27. Mrs. William H. Keil 
has been president. Newly elected pres- 
ident is Miss Charlotte Carlson. Member- 
ship 122. 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh, seminary president, 
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addressed the Rochester chapter, Mrs. 
Alfred H. Beck president, Sept. 29. Mem- 
bership: 363. 

{| Buffalo chapter heard Dr. Hoh at Holy 
Trinity Church Sept. 30. Mrs. John W. 
Heinrich, Sr., president. Membership: 610. 


German Services in ULC Decline 


NUMBER OF SERVICES in German is going 
down fast in the ULC. That was the re- 
port at the General German Conference 
held at St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 7-8. 

Only 72 churches in New York State 
now hold German services, according to 
the Rev. Adam Schreiber, pastor at St. 
Luke’s. A year ago the number was 86. 
The Rev. Carl Betz, Rochester, reported 
that only people between the ages of 65 
and 82 attend his German services. 

Meeting the needs of bi-lingual congre- 
gations through higher education and lit- 
erature was chief subject of discussion at 
the meeting. Pastor Betz presented a pa- 
per on “Available German Literature,” 
and the Rev. Henry Suhr, New York City, 
displayed pamphlets and books used by 
German prisoners of war while in the 
U.S. Dr. Walter C. Langsam, president of 
Wagner College, and Dr. Martin Hein- 
ecken, Philadelphia Seminary professor, 
spoke on training bi-lingual pastors. 

Among other speakers were: Dr. Ernst 
August Tappert, New York City; Dr. John 
Schmieder, Kitchener, Ontario; the Rev. 
C. F. Schaffnit, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Fritz 
O. Evers, Baltimore, Md.; the Rev. John 
Hamester, Pembroke, Ontario; and the 
Rev. Berthold D. Korte, Bellwood, Ill. 

Officers are: The Rev. H. A. Kropp, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president; Dr. William 
F, Herrmann, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary; 
and Pastor Betz, treasurer. 

—Howard A. Kuhnle 


Tacoma Men to Sponsor Service 


First in a series of six preaching missions 
will be held in Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 9, 
with the Rev. Joseph Knutson, Ames, 
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Iowa, as speaker. The series is sponsored 
by the Tacoma Council of Lutheran Men 
and is the first of two projects chosen by 
the men for the coming year. 

This service will be held in Central 
Church. Chorus of Pacific Lutheran Col- 
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lege, Parkland, Wash., under the direction 
of Prof. Gunnar Malmin, will sing. 

Second of the projects adopted will be 
the Tacoma appearance of the Luther Col- 
lege choir, Decorah, Iowa, Feb. 26. This 
group is under the leadership of a former 
director of the U.S. Naval Training Station 
chorus of Great Lakes, Ill. 

Purpose of the council is “to foster the 
Lutheran faith, and bring about a closer 
co-operation of the laymen to their 
church.” Monthly the executive commit- 
tee, according to the Rev. Roy Olson, Cen- 
tral Church, visits meetings of men’s or- 
ganizations of the member churches. 

—John J. LaRue 
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DECEASED 


Elsie Chapman Logan 

Mrs. William Armour Logan, a former 
president of the Central Conference WMS 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, died in St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 7. She 
was the wife of the pastor of Alpha Church, 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Mrs. Logan was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 18, 1887. For a number of years 
she taught Greek and Latin in Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. 

In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by nine children: Donald C. Logan, 
Pittsburgh; William.C. Logan, Penn Town- 
ship, Pa.; Dr. Elsie M. Logan, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Helen M. Pfahler, Millvale, Pa.; Mrs. 
Rena B. Hanahan, Pittsburgh; Robert B. 
Logan, Gettysburg, Pa.; Mrs. Jean C. Neu- 
man, Mrs. Margaret J. Hohman, and Miss 
Mary T. Logan, Turtle Creek. 

Funeral service was held in Alpha 
Church, Oct. 9. Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, officiated. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


6. Lancaster Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Christ Church, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

Women's League, Gettysburg College. 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 

7. ULC Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 
7. Long Island Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Good Shepherd 

Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11. Virginia Synod Brotherhood. St. Mark's 
Church, Roanoke 


13. ULC Board of Social Missions, New 
York City 
- 13. Philadelphia Conferences, Women's 
Missionary Society. Advent Church, 
Philadelphia 
19-20. ULC Board of American Missions. New 
York City 


The Lutheran 


NEw TESTAMENT 


| Baar of all ages are finding joy in this new version. Each individual has 
his own reason for preferring it. The majestic beauty and rhythm of the 
English charms one; another finds that new words bring fresh light on 
familiar passages; children, especially, find present-day English much easier 
to understand than the ancient language used in older versions. People who 
were not particularly interested in the Bible before are taking delight in 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. 


Outstanding features include: Large clear type extending from border to border, 
poetry in verse form, logical paragraphing and punctuation, cross reference at 
foot of page. Page size 5x 71/4 inches. 


9 DIFFERENT BINDINGS from $2 to $15 


For sale at your bookstore 
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in CONCLUSION . . 
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“PLEASE TELL us just what you think 
about THe LUTHERAN.” That was the 
invitation to a limited number of sub- 
scribers last month. We enclosed a 
rating sheet for judgment on each sec- 
tion of the paper. Within two weeks 
most of the answers were in. 

Getting those replies makes us feel 
like a school boy receiving his report 
card. As modestly as possible we an- 
nounce that the report was very, very 
favorable. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
readers express enthusiastic approval. 

“Church in the News” continues to 
be the top-ranking section of THe Lu- 
THERAN, read regularly by 93 per cent of 
clergymen, 84 per cent of the laymen, 
and read occasionally by all the others. 
Clergymen rate “In Conclusion” sec- 
ond, whereas laity put it fifth. The lit- 
tle stories on the inside front cover are 
read by almost everyone, but other 
stories in the paper have fewer readers 
than the non-fictional material. 

These questionnaires go out once a 
year. Replies to each surprise us in 
some respect. This time we found “art- 
icles on church situations abroad” were 
read by many more subscribers than 
any other articles in the paper. This 
indicates a high degree of Christian in- 
ternationalism among us. 


QUITE INTERESTING to us was the fact 
that “Local News”’—pages 35-49—had 
come way up in its number of regular 
readers. Our 60 correspondents all over 
the U.S. and Canada have been faithful 
in reporting, and we have put a good 
deal of time into editing this section, 
adding the “Persons,” “Campus,” and 
“Welfare” columns, and are glad the 
pages are gaining in favor. Mr. Kop- 
penhaver has been editor of this section 
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until he recently transferred a good 
bit of his time to a new ULPH project, 
and Mr. Mangum is now editor. 

One thing we learned from the ques- 
tionnaire this year is that our “Average 
Reader” is getting younger. He has 
grown nearly three years younger in 
the last year. There has been a 10 per 
cent gain in the proportion of our read- 
ers in the 25 to 40-year-old group, and 
a slight gain among those under 25. 
The “Average Reader” has been sub- 
scribing for THe LUTHERAN for 13 years, 
although a third of the subscribers have 
come on the list in the last three years. 


WE FOUND out all about the favorite 
magazines of our subscribers: The 
Reader’s Digest is first, and THE Lu- 
THERAN second among laity. The clergy 
put Time and Life ahead of THe Lu- 
THERAN, and have a high regard for the 
Christian Century. We were really 
thrilled to find that our readers gen- 
uinely approve of this paper—pos- 
itively, in no uncertain terms, and say 
they would not wish to be without it. 

One hardly expects that regarding a 
church paper, for we are limited to the 
sober, non-sensational things of life. 
Response of our readers is proof that 
the news of the Kingdom is tremen- 
dously interesting, at least to that small 
segment of our church membership who 
are inclined to put up $2.50 a year to 
buy this periodical. 

The kind. verdict of our subscribers 
obliges us to say: “If they think that 
well of what they have been getting, 
we'd better try to give them a really 
good paper.” There are dozens of things 
we should be doing, if there were 
enough time for getting them done. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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“What happened to your band?” 
asked the child ...... 


when suddenly the robed figure of Christ in- 
terrupted their play. Climbing on his knee, she 
noticed it—an ugly wound mark on his hand. 


& 
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The scene of this challenging 
question is artfully depicted in a delight- 
ful setting by Harry Anderson. This re- 
freshing painting makes use of the mod- 
ern attire of the children, the model air- 
plane in the boy’s outstretched hand and 
the everyday park scene — contrasting 
with the well-known flowing garbs of 
Christ, to provide new appeal and beauty 
to this unusual scene. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO YOUR HAND is an ideal gift 
for the children’s room at home or in the Sunday School classroom. 
The framed picture measures 221 inches by 1834 inches. Frame 
is a gilt decorated wood, blending perfectly with the colorful scene. 


Order one now, as a Christmas gift for the children! 
Framed In Glass (NMM31B); Duplex Framed (NMM31IA) $10 


HOUSE OF ART 
Religious Pictures 
Specially Priced 


Parents of growing children judge these HOUSE OF 
ART reproductions among their religious favorites! 
Reverent beauty of these reproductions is enhanced 
by simple gilt 7 x 9 inch frames. 


Order 
From The Branch Near You 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


iladelphia 7, Pa. Christ In The Temple (NM/7002) 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia a Sy he $1 each 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Christ At Thirty (NMI13) Postage 


Light Of The World (NM7089) 25 cents extra 


Columbia 3, S.C. Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


students? 


ALL PRICES ARE F.O.B. FACTORY 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 


This rugged chair was designed to afford maximum 
writing surface within the compact dimensions of a 
comfortable school chair. Tablet arm is 12 x 23 
inches. Seat is 18 inches wide and 16% inches deep. 
Back is 33 inches high while seat is 17% inches 
from floor. Chair is sturdily constructed using corner 
blocks, double dowels and a full box frame. Avail- 
able in oak, walnut or mahogany finish. 


(NXS400) $8.00 


NXS1414 


If you want to keep the chairs in all 
your classrooms uniform in design but 
you nevertheless have an eye on cost, 
select model NXS1414. In three seat 
heights. 10, 12 and 14 inches—Begin- 
ner, Primary and Junior—saddle seated, 
rounded back and sturdy construction. 
In light oak or school brown finishes. 
Please specify height. 

$4.25 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Sunday School rowing fi 


Now that your Sunday School has been 
fully reorganized for the new school season, are 
you experiencing difficulty in seating all your 
Or, perhaps you have enough chairs — 
—but are they safe for your pupils? Both of these 
problems can be overcome if you consult your | 
Publication House NOW! 


NXS1400 


Made of selected hardwood, this 
comfortable chair will prove 
popular with the ladies. The 
stretchers are set back from the 
frame, making it difficult to snag 
hose! In addition, all edges are. 
rounded. Sturdy construction, | 
saddle seating and shaped back. 
combine to make this chair an) 
outstanding value. Seat is 18) 
inches wide by 16% deep. Seat) 
is 17% inches from floor. Overall | 
height, 3234 inches. Oak, walnut} 
or mahogany finishes. 


$5.65 


